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LOUISA ALCOTT, TROUPER 
EXPERIENCES IN THEATRICALS, 1848-1880 


MADELEINE B. STERN 


N the barn of a two-story frame dwelling in Concord called 

Hillside, on the Lexington Road, a Spanish peasant girl 
disguised as a page was pursuing her beloved Count Antonio, 
who, in all the splendor of green doublet and plush puffs, 
returned her affection after one desertion, one suicide, and 
several elaborate speeches. The green doublet had known 
less theatrical days when it adorned the house as a drapery; 
the peasant girl in actuality bore a less exotic name than Lelie; 
and Count Antonio did not always flourish a black velvet 
cap with white plumes. They were simply Anna and Louisa 
Alcott, entertaining themselves and their neighbors with a 
brilliant performance of The Mysterious Page, or Woman's 
Love.’ The curtain had risen upon Scene One of a lifetime 
interest in the theatre. 

The curtain, which had doubtless served as a sheet in a 
previous existence, rose often during 1848 upon scenes where 
counts and peasant girls endured “love's first trial,”? or 


1 MS in Orchard House, Concord. 


2 In “The Prince and the Peasant, or Love’s Trials,” MS in Orchard 
House. 
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witches concocted magic brews in caves made of bureaus and 
tables, and Moorish maidens and Greek slaves pursued a 
destiny marvelously planned for them by the youthful co- 
authors and co-actors.* Anna and Louisa were serving a dra- 
matic apprenticeship that taught them how to assume five or 
six characters in the course of a single scene, how to convert 
discarded furniture into props with a magic carpentry, or 
enclose the piazza with draperies to improvise a stage, how to 
manage exits and entrances with skill, how to intone a “thee” 
and a “thou,” an “oh” and an “ah” with a voice that would 
echo to the rafters of the Hillside barn. Nothing was too 
difficult, too miraculous for the Alcott side of the footlights. 
Revenge and death and love made a glorious trio with which 
to bespell a small but select audience. For was there not a 
spell upon the actresses themselves? Could they not declaim 
in ringing tones, to the accompaniment of a stamp of yellow 
boots, “I am no coward, Ione; but there is a spell upon me. 
"Tis a holy one, and the chain that holds me here I cannot 
break,—for it is love.”” Love was underscored and treachery 
italicized against a background of red curtains and faded 
brocades. Art walked the stage for the sake of art, arrayed in 
glorified shawls and velvet robes. The barn was a barn no 
longer, but Spain or Greece or any uncharted spot never to 
be found on land or sea. The history of the green doublet was 
easily forgotten as it paraded the boards in its new-found 
grandeur. And if the witch’s cauldron had its proper place 
on the stove as a kitchen kettle, none would be the wiser who 
heard Norna murmuring incantations above its steaming 
depths. Call Hillside a frame dwelling on the Lexington Road 
as long as the tongue of practicality would wag—what was it 
after all but one of many stages for two itinerants gone barn- 
storming? 


3 In “Norna; or, The Witch’s Curse,” “The Captive of Castile; or, The 
Moorish Maiden’s Vow,” and “The Greek Slave,” included in Comic Trage- 
dies (Boston, 1893). 
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There had been earlier stages also, the stage improvised 
on the stairs of Hillside for a Pilgrim’s Progress from the 
Slough of Despond to the Celestial City,* and Louisa could 
recall having taken the role of a tan-cheeked Indian maid for 
the edification of her neighbors at Still River.5 By the time 
she was eighteen, however, such performances seemed a trifle 
amateurish for an actress who had begun to take her career 
quite seriously. Glowing with the prospect of ovations, plau- 
dits, and curtain calls, Louisa opened her diary for August, 
1850, to record the fact that “Anna wants to be an actress, 
and so do I....I like tragic plays, and shall be a Siddons if 
I can. We get up fine ones, and make harps, castles, armor, 
dresses, waterfalls, and thunder, and have great fun.” * 

It was not until five years had passed, years encumbered 
with poverty and marked by misfortune, that Louisa at last 
found an opportunity for less private theatricals and a place 
for her name, if not in the spotlights, at least on a playbill. 
The denizens of Walpole, New Hampshire, however, seemed 
to be content with less tragical performances than those that 
had been offered at Hillside, for the Walpole Amateur Dra- 
matic Company presented a repertory exclusively of comedies 
and farces. 

The Alcotts had ventured in July, 1855, to Walpole, where 
Louisa’s uncle, Benjamin Willis, owned a pleasant farm on 
Main Street, near the Connecticut River.’ Uncle Willis, a 
shipowner, had modernized the old colonial dwelling, built 
in 1791, and settled there to indulge his interest in literature 
and modern history. Though his wife, Mrs. Alcott’s sister, 


4 Mary Hosmer Brown, Memories of Concord (Boston, 1926), 85. 

5 Annie M. L. Clark, The Alcotts in Harvard (Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
1902), 32. 

6 Ednah D. Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, Her Life, Letters, and Journals 
(Boston, 1889; hereinafter, “Cheney”), 63. 

7 Thomas Bellows Peck, The Bellows Genealogy (Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, 1898), 130. For Benjamin Willis, who married Elizabeth Sewall May, 
see Richard Sullivan Edes, A Genealogy of the Descendants of John May 
(Boston, 1878), 22, and Pauline Willis, Willis Records (London, n.d.), 73 ff. 
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had died several years before, he was kind enough to allow his 
relatives a home rent-free. There Louisa’s father tended his 
garden and was inspired to feats of conversation with his coun- 
try neighbors on Village Life, its opportunities, advantages, 
and duties.* 

For the Alcott girls, Walpole offered more than a stroll to 
the post office or a ramble to Fall Mountain.® If Alcott found 
an audience for his monologues in the parlors of his neigh- 
bors, his children found a group of young folks eager to wel- 
come them to their Amateur Dramatic Company. There was, 
first of all, the Hayward family,—all of them related to the 
Bellows clan, as who was not in the village of Walpole? Mrs. 
Hayward” herself had a notable talent for reading aloud, and 
it was not unusual that her children should enjoy similar 
academic tastes. Louisa Hayward, the eldest, had a turn for 
the literary, and the Alcotts were delighted to find that she 
had an interest in composition. Being the eldest, twenty-nine 
years old, she found a natural place for herself as stage man- 
ager of the Walpole productions. The Alcott girls enjoyed 
the company of the Hayward brothers also. John and his wife 
could charm many an evening with suggestions for emphasiz- 
ing a bit of dialogue or expanding a role in one of the current 
plays. Brother Waldo, just a year older than Louisa Alcott, 
was perhaps the most interested in theatricals. Under his re- 
served exterior he had a lively sense of humor, and, with 
his powerful, erect physique and interest in Walter Scott, 
could be relied upon to portray John Duck in The Jacobite 
or to offer many suggestions regarding the historical costumes 
called for in the play. 


8 Odell Shepard, editor, The Journals of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), 


® For Walpole, see George Aldrich, Walpole as It Was and as It Is 
(Claremont, New Hampshire, 1880), 111; P. H. Gobie, Bellows Falls and 
Vicinity Illustrated (Bellows Falls, 1908); and John Hayward, A Gazetteer of 
New Hampshire (Boston, 1849), 139. 

10 For Mrs. Louisa Bellows Hayward (1792-1878), and her children, men- 
tioned below, see Peck, The Bellows Genealogy, 190-191 and 387-394. 
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Besides the Haywards, there were the Kittredges, whose 
home, Elmwood," on the west side of the Common, offered 
a glorious attic for rehearsals. The four children of the town’s 
physician and treasurer, Thomas, Helen, Sarah, and Master 
Samuel, ranged in age from twenty to fourteen, and did not 
mind relinquishing the major roles to older members of the 
Walpole troupe, provided that they were placed somewhere 
on the playbill. 

As scenic artist for the productions, seventeen-year-old Al- 
fred Howland, son of the town’s moderator and lumber dealer, 
who desired to become an engraver or painter, was delighted 
to paint a backdrop for the parlor of ““The Crooked Billet,” 
where the Jacobite met his friends and enemies. Alfred's 
brother Henry, a freshman at Harvard Law School, por- 
trayed Major Murray for the Walpole audience. From Har- 
vard came also Alfred Hosmer and Howard Ticknor, who 
succeeded Louisa Hayward as stage manager. There were 
others, too—Joshua Clark, a farmer, Dr. George Blake, young 
Josiah Bellows, and Gill Wheelock, who, if a second bass or 
cornet-a-piston were required, was happy to lend his services.’” 

With a few minor exceptions, the cast was thus completed. 
Fifteen-year-old Abba Alcott willingly lent herself as promp- 
ter to the task of following lines and whispering cues."* The 
Walpole Serenade Band struck up between acts, and nothing 
was lacking. 

The double bill, J. R. Planché’s comic drama The Jacobite 
and J. M. Morton's one-act farce The Two Bonnycastles, was 
scheduled for the evening of Tuesday, September eleven. 


11 For Elmwood and the Kittredge family, see Aldrich, 305; Franklin 
W. Hooper and Henry E. Howland, Old Home Day and One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary (Keene, New Hampshire, 1903), 13; and Peck, Bellows 
Genealogy, 478-479. 

12 Most of these persons are mentioned in Aldrich, 122 and 180; Emily R. 
Barnes, Narratives, Traditi and Personal Reminiscences connected with 
the Early History of the Bellows Family (Boston, 1888), 129; and Peck, Bel- 
lows Genealogy, 188, 386, 400, and 552. 

13 See the playbill of September 11, 1855, at Orchard House, for Abba 
Alcott’s assignment, as well as for the roles of all members of the cast. 
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With Waldo Hayward’s suggestions, the required costumes 
had been prepared for the time of George the Second. Louisa 
had been assigned a part that answered her heart's desire, 
that of Widow Pottle, the crass, ignorant, grasping, comical 
keeper of the inn painted so well by Alfred Howland. She had 
mastered the necessary dialect, and could mouth a “Ragamuf- 
fin” or an “Impudent varlet” or a “Pack up thee duds” with a 
fine gusto. Anna, of course, was scheduled for the ingénue role 
of the widow's daughter Patty, who would accept the love of 
Waldo Hayward’s John Duck with all the necessary sweetness 
and light. 

At seven o'clock the fathers and mothers and sisters and 
brothers of the Amateur Dramatic Company began crowding 
into the hall, while the cast donned their eighteenth-century 
costumes, repeated their cues, and made ready for their en- 
trances. At eight, the curtain rose on the parlor of “The 
Crooked Billet,” and the performance of The Jacobite began. 
Anna Alcott and Louisa Hayward entered immediately, ex- 
posed the difficulties that surrounded Major Murray, and 
hinted at the direction of John Duck’s affections. At last 
Louisa Alcott roared her first line from the “cellar” behind 
scenes, “I've told thee so a hundred times, fool; art thee deaf!” 
With this line, she established her character, mouthed her 
dialect, and prepared to take her place upon the stage. She 
stalked the boards with a will, cuffed John Duck, called him a 
“cozening varlet,” deary-me'd his honor Sir Richard, and 
throughout Act I supplied with a keen gusto the comic relief 
in a play already comic enough. 

In the course of Act II, during which John Duck cleared 
up all the problems and retrieved the Major’s pardon, Louisa 
had time to listen behind scenes, while she exchanged her 
costume for the scarlet dress, black cloak, and white bonnet 
of Mrs. Bonnycastle, the part for which she had been cast in 
the second play of the evening. Her role was that of a none- 
too-attractive woman in “a dreadful state of agitation” after 
the disappearance of her husband (Dr. George Blake), last 
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seen “rushing frantically down Holborn Hill with a carpet- 
bag under his arm.” In a zealous desire to discover whether 
she was wife or widow, she rushed onto the stage well supplied 
with asides and significant looks, and did not leave it until 
the comedy of errors was straightened out and the lovers were 
properly paired off. After the last line, Louisa, Anna, Henry 
Howland, Dr. Blake, and Waldo Hayward formed a semi- 
circle to receive their bows, and the curtain fell. 

The performance of September 11 was typical of the bills 
presented by the Walpole troupe. The cast had had enough 
experience in theatricals to realize the limitations of amateurs, 
and never attempted anything that was not either a comedy 
or a farce. Their repertory"* consisted of such plays as Naval 
Engagements, Still Waters Run Deep, The Little Treasure, 
Sketches in India, The Two Buzzards, The Rivals—all except 
the last, contemporary comedies in the ‘40’s or the ’50’s. 
‘The stage manager assigned to Louisa the role of heavy come- 
dian in comedies, most of which concerned a lady and gentle- 
mais in “a peculiarly perplexing predicament.” As Mrs. Mala- 
prop or Betsy Buzzard she found ampler parts, though similar 
in character to that of Widow Pottle, and throughout 1855 
and 1856 she enjoyed the experience of taking many a curtain 
call in the lower room of the Walpole Town Hall. 

Louisa had at last seen her name on a playbill. She had 
turned from the “tragedies” of Hillside to the comedies of 
Elmwood. Though she had found a character that suited her 


14 The repertory of plays presented at Walpole may be established with 
some degree of completeness by an examination of the playbills at the Orchard 
House. Unless otherwise recorded, all dates of plays are those of first per- 
formance. The known list includes Charles Dance’s farce, Naval Engagements, 
1848; Félix Duvert and A. T. de Lauzanne de Vaux-Roussel, Used Up, a two- 
act comedy, translated by Charles Mathews from the French of “L’homme 
blasé”; A. Harris, The Little Treasure, a two-act comedy, 1855, (Louisa played 
Mrs. Meddleton on September 12, 1856); John M. Morton’s farces The Two 
Bonnycastles, 1851, and The Two Buzzards, 1853 (Louisa played Lucretia 
Buzzard in 1856); Thomas Morton’s farce Sketches in India (Louisa played 
Lady Scraggs on September 12, 1856); Planché’s The Jacobite, 1847; Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals (Louisa played Mrs. Malaprop in 1855); and Tom Taylor, 
Still Waters Run Deep, a three-act comedy, 1855. 
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abilities, she was still uncertain whether her future was to 
be found in the lap of a producer or the lap of a publisher. 
Nothing, however, unless it were a vision of young Booth in 
Brutus,"* could equal the thrill of responding to a curtain 
call for an itinerant who had advanced from a barn to a town 
hall. For an actress of twenty-four the laps of producers were 
broad, the dice of the gods were loaded in her favor, and the 
world was still full of possibilities—and of theatres. 

Though Concord, Massachusetts, boasted no professional 
green room, it offered many a henhouse or private dwelling 
where the ten dramatic passions could be enacted. When the 
Alcotts returned to the village in 1857, taking up their resi- 
dence on Bedford Street, they brought with them, besides 
their ailing sister Elizabeth, their ardent interest in the drama. 
Though Elmwood had been left behind, Louisa discovered 
that there was now at Concord just as practicable a setting 
for rehearsals in Frank Sanborn’s school.'* 

Sanborn, just a year older than Louisa, had left Harvard 
in March, 1855, to superintend a private school in Concord. 
By the time the Alcotts returned, he had proved himself suffi- 
ciently right-minded to carry on the affairs of the school in 
a manner befitting the birthplace of American freedom. It 
was not long before the girls met the tall, dark-haired, book- 
laden young man and found to their satisfaction that he en- 
tertained the desire of establishing a Dramatic Union in 
Concord. 

In the back of Abba’s diary she listed the names of the 
fortunate members who constituted the Concord Stock Com- 
pany of the 1857-1858 season.”" First, of course, was Manager 
Sanborn. Close upon his heels came George Bartlett, the 
village doctor’s son, just Louisa’s age, and with a theatrical 


15 Cheney, 91. 
16 For Sanborn and his school, see Allen French, Old Concord (Boston, 
1915), 151; Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother (New York, 1914), 215 ff.; 
and F. B. Sanborn, Recollections of Seventy Years (Boston, 1909). 
17 In her fragmentary diary for 1852 and 1854 at Orchard House. 
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history similar to hers, for he remembered early performances 
of Shakespearean tragedies playéd before an audience com- 
posed entirely of Aunt Betsey. With Bartlett and his two 
brothers, Ripley and Ned,"* the troupe would never lack a 
Nick Bottom, a Mr. Bumble, or a Robin Starveling. The 
names of Edith and Edward Emerson were also duly entered. 
To Anna’s delight, another name was inscribed, that of John 
Pratt, the twenty-four-year-old son of Minot Pratt, who had 
served during Association days at Brook Farm. Behind his 
blue glasses and bookkeeper’s manner, John harbored a lively 
wit, and was ready to take any part assigned to him, especially 
that of Darby opposite Anna Alcott’s Joan. John’s younger 
sister Carrie; Helen and Frank Wheeler; Carrie Cheney, the 
lawyer’s daughter; Joseph Wall, fated from birth to play the 
Wall in A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Alex Clarke, and one 
or two other “strolling” players completed ihe list—with one 
important exception in Louisa’s eyes. Alfred Whitman,” a 
yellow-haired lad, carried through life the alias of ““Dolphus” 
after a performance of The Haunted Man, and became also 
at least half of an as yet unborn “Laurie” in an as yet uncon- 
ceived Little Women. Young Alf Whitman had enrolled at 
Sanborn’s school in the fall of ’57, and, boarding with the 
Pratts at Pickle Roost, soon found his way to Louisa’s home 
and to her heart as well. 

Preparations were in progress, permissions were obtained 
from authors, red heels were hammered onto shoes that would 
tread the boards, and costumes were converted from sarcenets 
and cambric curtains. In the vestry of the Unitarian Church 
a portable stage was erected, Abba Alcott accepted the posi- 


18 See George B. Bartlett, Parlor Amusements (New York, 1876), 8-10; 
Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ralph L. Rusk, editor (New York, 1939), 
VI, 30, note 126; and The Pratt Family (Boston, 1889), 199. 

19 See Miss Alcott’s My Boys (Boston, 1872), 15-16; a collection of letters 
from the Alcotts to Whitman, at Houghton Library; and Alfred Whitman, 
“Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her ‘Laurie,’” The Ladies’ Home Journal, xvm 
(October, 1901). 

In November, 1858, Whitman left for his home in Kansas. 
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tion of musical director, and the triple performance of Decem- 
ber 1, 1857, was soon under way.” The curtain rose on “The 
Fountain Inn” this time, and did not fall until two pairs of 
ill-matched lovers had sorted themselves out, both chronologi- 
cally and amorously. Louisa had by this time resigned herself 
to taking the part of a charming young widow of forty, and 
inimitably played Mrs. Pontifex in a puce satin pelisse. 
George Bartlett was her “Kingston dear” until, in the course 
of Naval Engagements, he found a younger bride. Anna was 
naturally given the ingénue role, while Alf Whitman satis- 
fied himself with the part of the waiter. The Dumb Belle by 
Bayle Bernard was performed next, after which Louisa again 
appeared as Betsy Buzzard opposite John Pratt's Glimmer, 
Frank Sanborn and Anna Alcott providing the other set of 
lovers in The Two Buzzards. 

This triple bill was typical of the performances of the Con- 
cord troupe, but gradually new plays were added to the reper- 
tory” until Louisa could boast having run the gamut of come- 
dies and farces, from Kill or Cure, A Morning Call, and Poor 
Pillicoddy, to My Wife’s Mirror and Fortune’s Frolic. Just 
for variety, she played Lady Somerford in The Jacobite, and 
began to cast her eyes in the direction of the Boston theatres, 


hoping for an opportunity to act for larger if not more select 
audiences. 
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20 For details, see the playbill of December 1, 1857, in the back of Abba 
Alcott’s fragmentary diary for 1852 and 1854, Orchard House; and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, xvui (October, 1901), 5. 

21 The Concord repertory may be established by reference to the playbills 
at Houghton Library and Orchard House. The writer is grateful to Miss 
Sarah R. Bartlett for the playbill of January 28, 1858. The Concord repertory 
includes John Till Allingham, Fortune’s Frolic or, The Ploughman Turned 
Lord, a two-act farce, 1837 (Louisa played Margery February 10, 1858); Bayle 
Bernard, The Dumb Belle, one-act farce, 1835; John Baldwin Buckstone, 
The Rough Diamond, comic drama in one act, 1841; Charles Dance, Kill or 
Cure, one-act farce (Louisa played Mrs. Brown November 12, 1857); Charles 
Dance, A Morning Call, comedietta in one act, 1851 (Louisa played Mrs. 
Chillingtone November 12, 1857); Charles Dickens, Scenes from Dickens; John 
M. Morton, Poor Pillicoddy, one-act farce, 1848 (Louisa played Mrs. O’Scuttle 
November 12, 1857); Thomas Morton, A Pretty Piece of Business, one-act 
comedy, 1853; John Oxenford, Dr. Dilworth, one-act farce; Howard Paul, 
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As manager, Sanborn realized Louisa’s skill in depicting 
characters from Dickens. Even George Bartlett, consumed as 
he was with plans for a Grand Dickens Cosmorama, saw fit 
to bow before the opinions of Anna Alcott, who had acted 
in Scenes from Dickens at Syracuse,” and of Louisa, who 
spoke Dickens almost in her sleep. What was more appropri- 
ate for the Christmas of ’57%* than a series of dramatizations 
from the great man’s works? From David Copperfield the 
troupe chose the discovery of little Emily’s flight. 


The scene is laid in an old boat & Peggotty Ham Mrs Gummidge 
& David appear. Peggotty expecting Emily home & putting the 
light in the window Ham coming in with the dreadful tidings, 


the reading of the letter & Peggotty’s -vow—It makes a splendid 
scene—*4 


To this were added the Pickwick Trial and The Tetterby 
Family, in which Louisa played Sophia to Whitman’s Dol- 
phus. The prologue of Old Yule and Young Christmas had 
ushered in a lively performance to greet the new year. 

But the new year was not as beneficent as the old. The 
doctor soon pronounced Lizzie Alcott’s condition hopeless, 
and the girls gave up all their plays immediately. On March 
14, Lizzie’s death made Louisa think less of public theatres 
than of private woes, less of comedy than of tragedy. The 


A Lucky Hit, one-act comedy, 1854; James Robinson Planché, The Loan of a 
Lover, a vaudeville, 1834; Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (the 
comic underplot); and E. G. P. Wilkins, My Wife’s Mirror, one-act comedy, 
1856 (Louisa played Mrs. Racket February 10, 1858). 

Plays which had been in the Walpole repertory and which were also 
performed in Concord were The Jacobite (Louisa played Lady Somerford 
January 28 and 29, 1858, and Major Murray December 25, 1858); Naval En- 
gagements (Louisa played Mrs. Pontifex December 1, 1857); and The Two 
Buzzards (Louisa played Lucretia Buzzard December 1, 1857). 

22 Playbill of December 19, 1854, at Orchard House. 

23 The playbill of December 25, 1857, is in the back of Abba Alcott’s 
diary for 1852 and 1854, at Orchard House. 

24 Anna Alcott Pratt to Alfred Whitman, Chelsea, December 8 [1867], 
Houghton Library. 

25 Cheney, 96. 
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Unitarian Church had other purposes now than for a port- 
able stage, and Sleepy Hollow Cemetery was nearer than San- 
born’s schoolhouse. 

The footlights still beckoned, however, and by the time 
June slipped round, Louisa hoped against hope that Thomas 
Barry, manager of the Boston Theatre, would allow her to 
take the part of Widow Pottle before a metropolitan audience. 
The arrangements were conducted in the strictest secrecy; 
the dress would make an excellent disguise, but—alas—Mr. 
Barry broke his leg and Louisa quite temporarily broke her 
heart.** 

After seeing William Warren in Lend Me Five Shillings,” 
she could not help feeling that perhaps it was acting and not 
writing that she was destined for—acting in private if not, just 
yet, in public. At any rate, if the Boston Theatre was not 
ready to welcome her upon its stage, Pickle Roost had no 
objections whatsoever. To add a merry finish to an otherwise 
dull year at Concord, and to brighten the spirits of John’s 
young brother, Theodore Pratt, who was mortally ill this 
year as Elizabeth had been the last, Louisa played, not Widow 
Pottle, but Major Murray in The Jacobite. She wrote Alfred 
Whitman, in Kansas, a full account of the affair: 


... 1 never could get through the first long speech ...& utterly 
routed Carrie’s ideas by informing her that my false name was 
“Charles Antwerp” a merchant of Vosdeck. .. . 

We played in the Pratt parlor after a nice little tree full of 
gifts & goodies had been stripped, & had no stage or properties 
but rambled about among the audience in a . . . vague manner. . . . 
John Duck got under the table for a chest & the Major with a 
wooden sword pried up the table cloth & dragged him out.... 
Mr. Pratt read the part of the villianious [sic] “Sir Richard” with 
angelic meekness—Carrie darted in & out of Mrs. Pottles & Lady 
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S's clothes with amazing rapidity & Annie & John did the “lovyers” 
to the life.** 


Finally, the brilliant audience of fifteen applauded copiously, 
and Thedie Pratt’s last Christmas was brightened with such 
jollification as the Concord troupe could supply. 

A few months later, Louisa was again in an “exciting whirl” 
of plays, participating in “some grand doings” at the home 
of the Sargents. 


... we rummaged up two gents & with—the four Sargents—John 
Ab & I, we got up some startling things... the great Geo B was 
there also—...we made a great spread in the way of gold & 
damask ... drapes &c. We had a play...called the “Jacobite”— 
John as “Duck” Kitty as Patty & the “Widder” Edward Adams 
Johns cousin as “Sir Richard” Geo Cabot (Parkers nephew) the 
famous “Major” & a nice one he was... having got a real dress 
from the theatre....Ab was “Lady Somerford.”. . . 

After the “Jacobite” the great G.B. & the greater L.M.A. did 
the “Morning Call” .. . Sir Edward having got up in a red velvet 
hunting suit & a suprising [sic] wig, to say nothing of top boots & 
an emerald pin as large as a warming pan. “Mrs Chillingtone” 
was troubled with a violent desire to grasp him by the wig... . 

... the evening wound up with a magnifique spread .. . finish- 
ing off at twelve P.M, by a general warble & flourish. The Sar- 
gents were so pleased they mean to have plays every month.”® 


And so, not altogether unfortunately, the season ended, 
not in the Boston Theatre, but in the Sargents’ parlor. Had 
it ended with Widow Pottle at the Boston instead, Louisa 
Alcott might have told a different tale when she sat down 
to write a story for girls; indeed, she might have told no tale 
at all. 

The delights of writing had, however, always rivaled the 


28 Louisa Alcott to Alfred Whitman, Concord, December 26, 1858, Hough- 
ton Library. 

29 Louisa Alcott to Alfred Whitman, Concord, February 13-15, 1859, 
Houghton Library. 
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call of the stage for Louisa, and what was more natural than 
than she should combine her two interests and produce a 
“great” drama? Even before she had impersonated Widow 
Pottle at the Walpole Town Hall, Louisa had written a story 
about two actresses, for which she had received ten dollars 
from the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. “The Rival 
Prima Donnas” * appeared on November 11, 1854, under 
the pseudonym of Flora Fairfield, but there was no doubt in 
Concord that it was Louisa Alcott who had written the mar- 
velous narrative about Beatrice and Theresa, two rivals on 
the stage and in love, one of whom sought vengeance by 
crushing her competitor to death with an iron ring placed 
upon her head. The story ended suitably with the remorse of 
the gentleman who had caused the tragedy and the sudden 
insanity of the perpetrator of the crime. Perhaps it was after 
Louisa had read The First Night; or, A Peep Behind the 
Scenes, a comic drama telling the same story with a less melo- 
dramatic ending, that she decided to turn “The Rival Prima 
Donnas” into a play. 

With the help of her uncle, Dr. Charles Windship, who 
combined a Roxbury practice with an interest in the theatre, 
the script was placed in the hands of Thomas Barry. After 
several months, Louisa altered the play for Mrs. Julia Bar- 
row’s 1857 season. After another six months had passed, in 
November, 1856, Louisa visited Mr. Barry at the Boston to 
discuss the everlasting play, which was always coming out 
but apparently never came. The cultivated, fine-looking man- 
ager escorted the playwright all over the great theatre on 
Washington Street, the largest and most elegant in the coun- 
try. A dancing-floor, he asserted, could be fitted over the 
orchestra chairs and the house converted into a ballroom. 
Without waiting for the necessary alterations in carpentry, 
Louisa danced a jig on the huge stage, and received, besides a 
pass to the theatre, the assurance that “The Rival Prima 


30 The manuscript of the play is at Orchard House. 
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Donnas” would be brought out soon. Mr. Barry himself 
would take the part of Claude, and Mrs. John Wood, the 
pretty, sprightly soubrette who was turning the heads of all 
masculine Boston, would act as one of the Rivals, and prob- 
ably Mrs. Barrow the other. That evening Louisa saw La 
Grange as Norma, and herself as an established playwright. 

Perhaps it was because Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Barrow could 
not agree about which rival produced the better part, or 
because Thomas Barry was too busy arranging for a five- 
weeks’ engagement of Edwin Forrest, to whose performance 
of Othello Louisa’s pass admitted her,*'—but whatever the 
reason, the largest, most elegant theatre in the country was 
to survive without offering ““The Rival Prima Donnas” to its 
patrons. Flora Fairfield’s name still appeared boldly on the 
pages of the Saturday Evening Gazette, but Louisa Alcott’s 
was locked in a drawer at the Orchard House, where the rival 
prima donnas were fated to remain for the rest of their nat- 
ural, or unnatural, lives. 

About the same time that the young playwright was manu- 
facturing an iron ring for Theresa’s unhappy end, she was 
also turning her versatile hand to a farce, in which she was 
certain that William Warren, one of her favorite comedians, 
would make a fine Nat Bachelor. Mr. Warren may have been 
too preoccupied with Poor Pillicoddy and The Rough Dia- 
mond, for even with Dr. Windship’s mediation, he was too 
busy to take the part. Mrs. William H. Smith, wife of the 
actor-manager, was next approached; and the encouraging 
word came through that “Nat Bachelor’s Pleasure Trip; or, 
The Trials of a Good-Natured Man” would be produced at 
her benefit.*? 

Nat Bachelor was, however, to endure several unpremedi- 
tated trials before his good nature was to be exhibited on the 
stage. In January of ’56 Joseph M. Field, the prolific dramatist 
of the Mobile Theatre Company, took the farce to his native 


31 Cheney, 86-87 and 89-90. 
32 Cheney, 81. 
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city. It was an ill-fated year, however, not only for Louisa, 
but for Mr. Field, for the author of “La déesse, an Elssler- 
atic Romance,” and other similar stage wonders, died in the 
course of it, and the theatre-goers of Mobile were destined to 
silence on the part of Nat Bachelor. Mrs. Smith, acting at 
Laura Keene’s Theatre in New York, still promised to bring 
out the farce there. 

“Nat Bachelor’s Pleasure Trip,” accepted in 1855, was 
not produced until May 4, 1860, at the Howard Athenaeum. 
Though the greater portion of the audience had come to see 
Mrs. W. H. Smith's benefit performance in The Romance of 
a Poor Young Man, Louisa Alcott came to see her own little 
after-sketch. She looked about her at the newly painted, 
frescoed, carpeted theatre on Howard Street which had once 
been a Millerite Tabernacle; noticed Edward L. Davenport's 
whimsical sign, “Boys, don’t smoke, and if you love your 
manager, turn down the gas”; and seated herself in a private 
parlor box in the rear of the parquet.* Here was a change 
indeed for the frequenter of the Museum pit. She glanced a 
little ruefully at the playbill, which announced a “new local 
sketch” by the popular authoress, Louisa Adcott, but was 
satisfied that if the name was incorrectly spelled, at least it 
was a name and not a pseudonym. 

At half past seven the curtain rose upon The Romance of 
a Poor Young Man and its “unparalleled cast,” Mrs. Barrow, 
Mr. Davenport, and Mrs. Smith. Through the playing of 
Thomas Comer’s incidental music, and during the wait at the 
end of the performance, the playwright was consumed with 
an impatience which five years of anticipation had not en- 
tirely subdued. At last the farce was acted, Miss Josephine 
Orton, Mr. William J. LeMoyne, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Smith 


33 The playbill of the performance is at Houghton Library. 

34 See Henry Austin Clapp, Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic, 51; Edwin 
F. Edgett, Edward Loomis Davenport (New York, 1901); and Arthur Horn- 
blow, A History of the Theatre in America, u (Philadelphia, 1919), 134, 149, 
and 153. 
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exposing the trials of a good-natured man. Louisa was not 
completely satisfied with the performance and felt, after her 
experience with professional farces, that “Nat Bachelor’s 
Pleasure Trip” was a small affair. But good Dr. Windship 
handed a bouquet to the playwright,™ and if the rafters of the 
Howard Athenaeum did not ring with applause, at least the 
sketch had been acted and the authoress had tasted the pleas- 
ures of a seventy-five-cent box seat. 

If by 1860 the winds of fortune were turning more toward 
Boston’s Grub Street than to its Theatre Row, Louisa still 
felt that though she might never act for fame, she might very 
well act for charity. The annual festival of the Concord Anti- 
Slavery Society had already featured her as Lady Somerford 
in The Jacobite, and, even before that, the Alcott girls had 
performed “some fine plays for charity.” ** During the sixties, 
opportunities never lacked for benefit performances to aid 
one cause or another. 

At the home of the Sargents, the abolitionists often gath- 
ered for such entertainment, when, according to Abba, the 
Alcotts got up “some of the most successful plays we have 
ever had anywhere, having Wendell Phillips, Garrison & all 
that antislavery set one evening. . . . I had a splendid time .. . 
as Lady Somerford was my first & favorite character . . . I had 
nice lovers. .. .” * 

The Parker Fraternity were also eager to welcome the Al- 
cotts to their stage. The flags and pennants that waved at the 
Music Hall for the opening of the Sanitary Fair did not at- 
tract a more appreciative audience than Louisa’s dramatiza- 
tion of six scenes from Dickens, which realized $2500 for the 
same cause. To raise funds for the Concord Lyceum or the 


35 Cheney, 121. 

36 See the playbill of January 28, 1858, Houghton Library. A copy is also 
owned by Miss Sarah Bartlett. 

37 Cheney, 96. 

38 May Alcott to Alfred Whitman, Concord, February 5, 1860, Houghton 
Library. 
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New England Women’s Hospital, Mr. Clarke’s Church Fair 
or the Authors’ Carnival, Louisa dashed into Boston or Cam- 
bridge or Dorchester, playing Mrs. Pontifex or Lucretia 
Buzzard, if not for art, at least for human welfare.* 

The performance that seemed most suitable for such pur- 
poses was not strictly a play, but a monologue inspired by 
readings from Dickens. In an old black dress with a large 
poke bonnet on her head, clutching an umbrella and a basket, 
Louisa bowed often before her audience as Mrs. Jarley,” 
and claimed the honor of presenting the finest collection of 
wax “statooary” in the known world. “The collection of fig- 
gers,” she declared, “is elegant and instructive, classical and 
calm....In the words of our great national poet, George 
Washington, “Wax work is friend of man, it refines the fancy, 
enlarges the sphere of reason, cultivates the soul, therefore 
cherish it.’” 

Cherish the wax works they did, from Elizabeth’s maid of 
honor, who died from pricking her fingers in consequence of 
working on the Sabbath, to Jasper Packlemerton of atrocious 
memory, who destroyed eleven wives by tickling the soles of 
their feet. Louisa’s umbrella pointed, in many a good cause, 
to Martha Bangs, the insane maid who poisoned fourteen 
families with pickled walnuts, or to Lord Byron as he ap- 
peared in the throes of composing the ninth chapter of Childe 
Harold. Often a watchman’s rattle wound up the “figgers” 
of Welsh dwarfs or Chinese giants, and lively airs were played 
as Louisa allowed the audience a brief pause so that they 
could get out their handkerchiefs and drop a silent tear for 
Little Nell. For one benefit or another, the actress poked her 
umbrella toward Mrs. Micawber and her twins, or toward 


39 For the benefit performances, see Louisa Alcott to Alfred Whitman, 
Boston, April 17, 1859, and Concord, January 2, 1864, Houghton Library; 
and Cheney, 155, 164-165, 198, and 317. 

40 All references to “Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks” are either from the MS 
copy made by Louisa Alcott for Alfred Whitman, Houghton Library, or from 
Louisa Alcott’s arrangement, in MS at Orchard House. George Bartlett also 
arranged Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks (New York, n.d.) 
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Mrs. Pipchin, whose most successful pupil, Paul Dombey, 
had died “‘owin’ to a constitutional weakness in his bones in 
spite of Radway’s Ready Relief and Jacob’s Oil Preparer.” 
For the sake of numerous sinking funds, she announced to 
the world the discovery of Prof. Owlsdark, the great excava- 
tor, that Shakespeare had died in Boston and been buried on 
“Bacon” Hill. 

The umbrella, the poke bonnet, and the black dress ap- 
peared in private and in public as the years passed, after “Mrs. 
Jarley” had gone to nurse the soldiers in Georgetown and re- 
turned with ideas for Hospital Sketches, after Moods had 
appeared, even after Little Women had filled the coffers of 
the Alcott sinking fund and its author considered herself 
“too old for such pranks.” | 

For one of the last of the charitable theatricals in Concord, 
Louisa added yet another role to her repertory, that of the 
tall, spare, prim-looking female of middle age known as Miss 
Beswick to the readers of J. T. Trowbridge’s story, Coupon 
Bonds.“ On Monday evening, July 8, 1867, Miss Beswick, 
with a shawl over her head, entered the Ducklow home to 
speak her mind to its denizens in “a pretty smart lectur’.” 
For the benefit of Reuben, a returned soldier, played sig- 
nificantly by James Melvin, who had himself lost three 
brothers in the war, Miss Beswick cleared her decks for ac- 
tion and retrieved the lost coupon bonds. The Concord com- 
pany now included Annie Keyes and Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 
the budding novelist, but George Bartlett was still on hand 
to play Pa Ducklow and act as manager, and Louisa was still 
ready to entertain so that enough twenty-five-cent tickets 
would be purchased to supply the demands of charity. 

As the years drew on, the domestic dramas of the actress’s 
life occupied more of her time than did those enacted in the 
Concord Town Hall. Yet the author did not forget her barn- 

41 The writer is grateful to Miss Sarah R. Bartlett for the playbill of 


July 8, 1867. Another copy is at Orchard House. J. T. Trowbridge’s Coupon 
Bonds (Boston, 1866) was dramatized for the occasion. 
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storming days. In two very definite ways, she used her theatri- 
cal experiences in her writing. The melodramatic elements 
that appear in much of Louisa Alcott’s early work may be 
traced to Comic Tragedies. “Pauline’s Passion and Punish- 
ment” contains such details as forgery and brutality, themes 
that the writer had employed in the Hillside plays. Even the 
dialogue is reminiscent of “Norna” and “The Captive of 
Castile” — 


Traitor! Shall I kill him? 
There are fates more terrible than death. 


The disguises and impersonations of “V.V.; or, Plots and 
Counterplots” are simply part of a histrionic technique 
learned in a Concord barn and put to use for the publisher 
of thrillers. Such devices as drugged coffee and mysterious 
iron rings remind one strongly of the elaborate machinery 
of Comic Tragedies. Similar details reappear in Moods 
(1865), where death, sleep-walking, and shipwreck suggest 
the violent themes of “Norna” and “The Greek Slave.” In 
The Mysterious Key (1867), and The Skeleton in the Closet 
(1867), the blood-and-thunder method is employed again, 
with all its paraphernalia of unlocked caskets, steel bracelets, 
and silver keys. One need search no farther than the Hillside 
barn for Louisa Alcott’s propensities toward melodrama. 
The thrillers that she launched across the pages of the penny 
dreadfuls had their source in the writer’s early dramatic 
career.* 


42 “Pauline’s Passion and Punishment,” in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, xv, 379 and 380 (January 3 and 10, 1863) appeared anonymously, but 
is identified in a letter from E. G. Squier to Louisa M. Alcott, c. December 18, 
1862, Orchard House; “V.V.; or, Plots and Counterplots,” The Flag of Our 
Union, xx, 5, 6, 7, and 8 (February 4, 11, 18, and 25, 1865), appeared under 
the pseudonym of A. M. Barnard, and is identified by Leona Rostenberg, 
“Some Anonymous and Pseudonymous Thrillers of Louisa M. Alcott,” The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America (to appear in June, 1943); 
Moods (Boston, 1865); The Mysterious Key, and What It Opened (Boston, 
1867); The Skeleton in the Closet (Boston, 1867). 
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In a second, more fruitful manner, Louisa Alcott put to 
literary use her experiences in private theatricals. Whenever 
she wrote a story that contained any autobiographical ele- 
ments, one theme was sure to concern the drama. As she re- 
marks in Jo’s Boys, “It is impossible for the humble historian 
of the March family to write a story without theatricals.” The 
statement held true as early as 1856, when she sketched in 
“The Sisters’ Trial” a rough outline of Little Women. In 
that tale, the actress Agnes is one of four sisters bent upon 
enjoying a career. Later, in Work, Christie was Louisa, initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the stage, led into the green room 
on the first night of “The Demon’s Daughter, or the Castle 
of the Sun,” convinced eventually that she was “no dramatic 
genius born to shine before the world.” Christie, like Louisa, 
earned her laurels when Dickens’ dramatized novels were 
played. The little episode of Lucy and the heroine was simply 
a humanized version of “The Rival Prima Donnas.” The 
whole theatrical interlude was the creation of an author re- 
membering her acting experiences. 

When she sat down to write the story for girls that was to 
make her fortune, Louisa was quick to include in it an ac- 
count of the Hillside troupe, and, taking Hagar from “The 
Unloved Wife,” Hugo from “Norna; or, The Witch’s Curse,” 
Zara from “The Captive of Castile,” and miraculous potions 
from “Bianca,” evolved a composite melodrama entitled ““The 
Witch’s Curse, an Operatic Tragedy.” Now, for the benefit 
of thousands of readers throughout the country, incantations 
were chanted over a steaming kettle by the Little Women. 
Louisa had taken another pseudonym, and Jo March stormed 
through the pages of a book which an older Jo March had 
once lived. 

In the series of juvenile books that followed Little Women, 
a section is almost invariably devoted to private theatricals. 
When Jo March appeared as an aunt with a scrap-bag of 
stories, Louisa glorified Dolphus as one of Her Boys, and 
played again the part of Tetterby. Six years later, when she 
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wrote an account of Her Girls, she described herself as “D”— 
“one of a large family all taught at home, and all of a dra- 
matic turn.” “D” appeared on the boards, “tried the life, 
found it wanting, left it and put her experiences into a clever 
little book.” In Eight Cousins, charades are performed on 
an outdoor stage, along with scenes from “Babes in the Wood” 
and an “Incident in the Life of Napoleon.” The sequel, Rose 
in Bloom, contains the revealing statement, “I'd rather be a 
second-rate doctor than a second-rate actor.” Louisa Alcott 
had learned from her experience. Open any of the Alcott 
books that the firm of Roberts Brothers was offering to the 
juvenile world in the "70's and ’80’s, and there will appear 
the “Tragedy in Three Tableaux,” the Christmas plays at 
Plumfield, or the Owlsdark Marbles. The animated discus- 
sion about costumes, the elaborate preparations, the per- 
formance itself with one or two amusing mishaps, are all auto- 
biographical, dating from the days of the Walpole and Con- 
cord Amateur Companies. It was impossible for the historian 
of the March family to write a story without theatricals, for 
when she produced her best work she took her material from 
her own life, and that life had included a more than common 
interest in the drama. Call the prima donna Jo March, or 
Christie, or “D”—she was Louisa Alcott reliving the days 
when she had worn a satin pelisse to portray Mrs. Pontifex 
or an old black dress to impersonate Mrs. Jarley.* 

And in many other less tangible ways, Louisa Alcott re- 
membered, putting into literary practice the lessons she had 
learned from acting in contemporary farces. Her concentra- 
tion upon homely dialogue and her skill in heightening a 
humorous situation may be traced to no other source than 
the stock companies of the '50’s. 
~~ 48 See “The Sisters’ Trial,” Saturday Evening Gazette, Number 4 (Janu- 
ary 26, 1856); Work: A Story of Experience (Boston, 1873), 34-55; Little 
Women (Boston, 1920), 12-14 and 24-28; My Boys (Boston, 1872), 15-16; My 
Girls (Boston, 1878), 17-19; Eight Cousins (Boston, 1920), 155 ff.; Rose in 


Bloom (Boston, 1920), 44; Under the Lilacs (Boston, 1920), 252 ff.; Jo’s Boys 
(Boston, 1920), 237 ff.; and Jack and Jill (Boston, 1920), 118 ff. 
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Even as late as 1880, Louisa Alcott still retained her in- 
terest in the drama. That most delightful of brothers-in-law, 
John Pratt, had long since died, and Anna, forgetting her 
ambitions to shine as a prima donna, had settled down into 
an old woman, sober and sad, with gray hair. Mrs. Alcott 
would never again cry “Ankore” and clap her dress-gloves to 
rags. Abba’s prompting days were over, for she lay buried in 
the Montrouge Cemetery. But in her room at the Bellevue, 
as spring returned to Boston, Louisa sat dramatizing Michael 
Strogoff, not for the delight of the family, or the cause of 
charity, or even for a task-master publisher, but simply to 
amuse herself, by reliving the dramatizations of earlier days. 
The Hotel Bellevue was a far cry from Hillside, and in 1880 
it was difficult sometimes to remember the Comic Tragedies 
of 1848. But for Louisa Alcott, a curtain call was never to be 
refused, nor the demands of a stage manager denied, even 
when, as now, the stage manager was Time, and the final 
curtain would not be long in falling.“ 


44 For details, see Anna Pratt to Alfred Whitman, Concord, June 18, 1871, 
Houghton Library; and Cheney, 284, 330, and 335. 








COTTON MATHER SPEAKS TO FRANCE 
AMERICAN PROPAGANDA IN THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 


HOWARD C. RICE 


N the year 1725 there was printed at Boston in New Eng- 

land an anonymous eighteen-page tract in the French 
language entitled Une Grande Voix du Ciel a la France. “Les 
choses étonnantes qui ont été faites 4 la France par un Dieu, 
qui est terrible dans ses faits envers les Fils des Hommes,” 
the tract begins, “sont ce que les Nations qui L’environnent 
considérent avec horreur. Les Autres qui voyent ces Choses 
formidables sont Effrayés et Donnent Gloire 4 Dieu. Le Dieu 
de Gloire a accompli 4 l’égard de la France, cette terrible 
Menace: Le Seigneur rendra tes Playes Merveilleuses.”” The 
author further exhorts the French people to revolt, and pre- 
dicts: ““Nous verrons la France entrer dans des Dispensations, 
et des Revolutions, qui feront l’etonnement du monde.” 

This American voice speaking to France was none other 
than that of Cotton Mather, pastor of the Second Church, 
the “Old North Church,” of Boston. When he sent out this 
message he was in his sixty-third year; three years later he was 
laid in the tomb of his fathers on Copp’s Hill. The Grande 
Voix du Ciel 4 la France, Mather explained in his diary, was 
designed to be sent into France as “an Instrument in the 
French Tongue, that is calculated for the awakening of the 
People there.” He also noted that he applied himself to 
“Methods of getting it convey'd into France,” by way of Hol- 
land for example, and “particularly pray’d for a Smile of 
Gop, upon my Attempts to publish and scatter my Essay to 
convey His great Voice unto France.” 

The title of this ancient tract has a curiously timely ring in 
the year 1943, when Boston speaks to France by short-wave 
radio, when Boston Bombers fly over French industrial cen- 
ters, and when printed appeals and messages from America, 
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like manna from heaven, suddenly appear upon the face of 
the wilderness through which the captive French people is 
struggling. The contents of the tract, however, sound strange 
to the ears of a twentieth-century American, whose first im- 
pulse is to dismiss it as a mere bibliographical rarity or the 
somewhat eccentric and fatuous attempt of an elderly Puritan 
divine to lead France out of Babylon. But if the tract is con- 
sidered as but one small effort in the life of a man whose 
whole existence was devoted to propaganda and who had 
an amazing faith in the efficacy of printed books as weapons, 
and if this man’s efforts are seen as part of the worldwide 
war of words and ideas that raged in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, there is more than fortuitous in- 
terest in this product of Cotton Mather’s pen. It can, in fact, 
serve as a case-history in overseas propaganda, as well as a 
reminder of an early episode in the relations between Ameri- 
ca and France.' 

Why should a seventeenth-century New Engiand Puritan 
be concerned with “awakening the people of France”? What 
place could France occupy in Cotton Mather’s mind? The 
answers to these questions concern more than a single indi- 
vidual, for although Mather possessed an exceptional mind 
which set him apart from the average man, he was in no sense 
a secluded scholar amassing knowledge and manipulating 
ideas merely for his private enjoyment. On the contrary, he 
devoted all his energies to the propagating of his ideas, by 


1 The pamphlet is fully described in Thomas J. Holmes, Cotton Mather. 
A Bibliography of His Works (Cambridge, 1940), Number 161. Its authorship 
has been established by R. W. G. Vail in his report for 1934 as Librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society, in the Society’s Proceedings, New Series, 
XLIV, 241-243. Known copies, recorded by Holmes, are in the American 
Antiquarian Society Library at Worcester and in the Yale University Library. 
It has been reproduced as Number 5 of Photostat Americana, Second Series 
(Massachusetts Historical Society, 1936). The present writer has leaned heavily 
upon Holmes’s invaluable bibliography, which includes a facsimile title-page 
of each item, as well as copious notes and extracts. This, with Cotton Mather’s 
Diary, Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Seventh Series, VII and 
VIII (1911-1912), has been the chief source used. 
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all the means at his disposal. For half a century he preached 
innumerable sermons from the pulpits of Boston and other 
New England towns; his pastoral duties brought him into 
daily touch with the multitudes of his flock; he carried on a 
voluminous correspondence with other parts of America and 
with Europe; and with seemingly inexhaustible energy he 
composed a long series of pamphlets, essays, and treatises. 
His printed writings alone include more than four hundred 
and fifty titles. He once estimated that he gave away an 
average of six hundred copies of his writings every year. Thus, 
some small part at least of what was in Cotton Mather’s mind 
was scattered by these divers channels into the minds of his 
New England contemporaries. 

Mather was no provincial isolationist. What happened in 
his native New England and what happened in France were 
both part of a larger scheme. History to him was not a series 
of unrelated incidents. Every happening had its place in a 
divine plan. Everywhere he could observe the fulfilment of 
Scriptural prophecies. The history of New England, for in- 
stance, which he related in his Magnalia Christi Americana, 
was but an episode in the “progress of the Desired Reforma- 
tion.” It was to the furtherance of this “common cause” that 
all his actions were directed. If one can, even dimly, view the 
world through the prism of the Puritan ideology, then Cotton 
Mather’s concern with French affairs becomes less surprising 
than it at first appears. 

Mather’s theological training had included, as a matter of 
course, familiarity with the fathers and martyrs of the Re- 
formed Religion, and among these such Frenchmen as Jean 
Cauvin, Théodore de Béze, and Pierre de La Rameée. It is 
true that he knew their works in the Latin texts, just as he 
knew their names in the Latinized forms: Calvin, Beza, and 
Ramus. Although he certainly did not think of them primari- 
ly as Frenchmen, he could not wholly divorce them in his 
mind from the historical events incidental to the progress 
of the Reformation in France. For example, Peter Ramus, 
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whose logical system exercised such a preponderent influence 
on Puritan thinking, was also a “great and famous Martyr of 
France,” slain in the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew's Eve. 
Ramus perished in 1572, but when the young minister, a 
hundred years later, looked across the Atlantic, Saint Barthol- 
omew’s Eve did not seem remote or legendary. Persecution 
of the Protestants was again being carried on. Since 1660 the 
Great Monarch Louis XIV (Mather called him “Louis le 
Loup, ravaging the Protestant flocks of France”) had been 
steadily moving away from the policy of religious toleration 
inaugurated by the Edict of Nantes. Royal decree succeeded 
royal decree, each placing further restrictions upon the free- 
dom of worship and civil rights enjoyed by Protestants, and 
culminating in 1685 in the Revocation of the Edict. Hence- 
forth, French Protestants were faced with the alternatives of 
renunciation of their faith, imprisonment, slavery in the 
galleys, emigration, or underground resistance. 

News of these persecutions could not fail to stir the con- 
sciences and imaginations of New Englanders. Cotton Mather 
noted in his diary on October 30, 1681: “About this Time, 
there was a Proposal made among many devout People, in 
this Countrey, to retire, each one, every Monday, between 
eleven and twelve a clock, for secret Prayer before the Lord, 
purely on the behalf of the Church abroad weltring under 
grievous Persecution. . . .” In the following year, 1682, Cotton 
Mather’s father, Increase Mather, delivered A Sermon where- 
in is shewed that the Church of God is sometimes a Subject 
of Great Persecution: Preached on a Publick Fast at Boston 
in New-England: Occasioned by the Tidings of a great 
Persecution Raised against the Protestants in France.? Such 
news was reaching New England at the same time with news 
of Popish plots in England, when Puritans were greatly 
alarmed by the rapprochement between their own sovereigns, 


2 T. J. Holmes, Increase Mather. A Bibliography of His Works (Cleve- 
land, 1931), Number 117. 
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Charles II and later James II, and Louis XIV of France. What 
brought the threat even closer home to the Bostonians was 
the arrival on their shores of increasing numbers of refugees 
from France, who were able to bring eyewitness accounts of 
the persecutions. 

From the time of the earliest settlements in British North 
America, there had been occasional Huguenots among the 
settlers, but it was not until about 1680 that this immigration 
assumed really noticeable dimensions.’ In 1680, for example, 
a deputation of French Protestants from La Rochelle ap- 
proached the Massachusetts authorities concerning possibili- 
ties of settlement; and during the next decade various organ- 
ized immigration projects were undertaken, including the 
French settlement in the Nipmuck country (now Oxford, 
near Worcester) under the direction of Gabriel Bernon, a 
wealthy merchant of La Rochelle. Others came in small iso- 
lated groups, some by way of the Channel Islands, others 
from the French colonies in the West Indies. Among the 
latter, for example, was a young native of Moéze in Saintonge 
(near the port of Rochefort), one Elie Neau, who came to 
Boston from Saint-Domingue. In Boston he married a com- 
patriot, Suzanne Paré, one of three children who had fled 
from La Rochelle with their mother. Cotton Mather was 
acquainted with such persons and familiar with their trials 
and wanderings—indeed, the position he and his family occu- 
pied in Boston made it inevitable that he should be con- 
cerned with their welfare. In a provincial city of some thirty 
thousand inhabitants even a small group of foreigners could 
scarcely pass unnoticed. 

Some of the Huguenot immigrants were destitute and re- 


3 Concerning the Huguenot refugees in America see C. W. Baird, History 
of the Huguenot Emigration to America (New York, 1885), and the more 
recent study by Gilbert Chinard, Les Réfugiés huguenots en Amérique (Paris. 
1925). There is some excellent illustrative material, but inadequate text, in 
Allan Forbes and Paul F. Cadman’s Boston and Some Noted Emigrés (Boston, 
1938). 
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quired relief from the Massachusetts authorities; others were 
well able to care for themselves. On January 8, 1686/7, Cotton 
Mather (he was then twenty-four) noted in his diary: “As I 
would show all the Kindness that I can, unto the French 
Refugees arrived in this Countrey, so I would earnestly rec- 
ommend it unto their Ministers to awaken that People unto 
a greater Observation of the Lord’s Day; by the Neglect 
whereof they have given too much of Scandal. . . .”” Character- 
istically, Mather was as much concerned with the spiritual 
welfare of the refugees as with their material wants. The 
Mathers, as guardians of Puritan orthodoxy, were at the time 
especially sensitive to any deviations from what they consid- 
ered the true Christian faith, for King James’s emissary, 
Governor Andros, was not only suppressing the Massachu- 
etts Charter but also introducing Anglican worship into 
the colony. At such a time the Mathers, who were leaders 
in the fight against Andros, were inclined to watch the reli- 
gious habits of the Huguenot newcomers with a critical eye. 
Their strictures seem to have been amply justified, from their 
point of view, by the fact that in the half-century to follow, 
many of the Huguenots in America were gradually absorbed 
by the Anglican churches, rather than by the non-conformist 
sects. The first of the Huguenot ministers to preach in Bos- 
ton, one Laurent Du Bois (or Laurentius Van den Bosch, to 
use the Dutch form of his name) seems to have been some- 
thing of a troublemaker; at any rate, the Mathers had trouble 
with him. His successors, however, enjoyed more friendly 
relations with the Mathers. These included Ezéchiel Carré, 
formerly pastor of La Roche-Chalais on the confines of An- 
goumois and Périgord (now the Department of Dordogne), 
who preached in Boston around the year 1690; Pierre Daillé, 
an outstanding figure who had formerly been a teacher in 
the Protestant Academy at Saumur and who was pastor at 
Boston from 1696 to 1715; and still later, André LeMercier, 
a native of Caen in Normandy, who had studied at Geneva, 
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pastor in Boston from 1715 until the Huguenot congregation 
ceased to have a separate existence in 1748.‘ 

Cotton Mather publicly recorded his esteem for Pastor 
Carré by writing a “prefatory recommendation” to a sermon 
Carré preached in Boston in 1689, and was probably instru- 
mental in having it translated and printed. The sermon, 
entitled The Charitable Samaritan, was doubtless preached 
in the “Latin Grammar School,” where the Huguenots were 
permitted to assemble for worship: a map of the period based 
upon data gathered for the benefit of the French Admiralty 
by Jean-Baptiste Franquelin, “hydrographe du Roi,” signifi- 
cantly labels the spot “rénégats frangais.” * In his preface to 
the published sermon Cotton Mather took occasion to de- 
scribe Louis XIV’s persecution of these “rénégats”: “Never 
were wild Beasts pursued with such Eagerness and watchful- 
ness, as these poor Lambs were by their Wolfish Persecutors. 
Nevertheless, many thousands of the Protestants found a 
merciful Providence assisting their escape; and some of them 
have arrived into New-England, where before they came, there 
were Fastings and Prayers employ’d for them, and since they 
came, they have met with some further Kindness, from such 
as know how to sympathize with their Brethren.” Mather also 
dwelt upon the same subject in his own sermons preached 
during that memorable year of 1689. One of these, which he 


4 Information concerning the Huguenot church in Boston has been 
brought together in an article by Percival Merritt, “The French Protestant 
Church in Boston,” in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
XXVI, 323-348. 

5 T. J. Holmes, Cotton Mather. A Bibliography (hereinafter, “Holmes”, 
Number goo. Cf. Baird, m, 230 and 304; and Worthington C. Ford, “Ezekiel 
Carré and the French Church in Boston,” in Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings, Li, 121-132. 

6 “Carte de la Ville, Baye, et Environs de Baston, par Jean Baptiste Louis 
Franquelin, hydrog. du Roy. 1693. Vérifiée par le Sieur de la Motte.” The 
original map is in the Dépét des Cartes de la Marine, Paris. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library has a tracing from the original “presented by Alfred Greenough, 
Architect, June 1879.” Portions of the map have been reproduced, for example, 
in Harvard et la France: Recueil d’études publié en Vvhonneur de l'Université 
Harvard ... (Paris, 1936), g-10. (This reproduction does not include the ex- 
planatory key.) 
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published, bears the title, The Wonderful Works of God 
Commemorated. Praises Bespoke for the God of Heaven, 
in a Thanksgiving Sermon: Delivered on December 19, 1689; 
With a Postcript giving an Account of some very stupendous 
Accidents which have lately happened in France." 

The events of 1688 and 1689 were indeed dramatic and 
charged with significance, as Cotton Mather shows in this 
sermon reviewing the events of the day. A Glorious Revolu- 
tion was accomplished in England: William of Orange, 
known throughout the world as a champion of the Protestant 
cause, acceded to the British throne while James II, the last 
of the Stuarts, fled for refuge to the court of his Papist ally, 
Louis XIV of France. The Revolution in England was the 
signal for a general European conflagration which assumed in 
many minds the shape of a Protestant crusade against the 
French “Beast,” or “that French Firebrand,” as Cotton 
Mather called him. The armies of Louvois devastated the 
German provinces of the Palatinate, scattering still more 
refugees throughout the Continent, England, and even 
America. In addition to these devastations, there were, as 
Cotton Mather said in his sermon, “still more horrible and 
disgusting things done in France by the King’s dragoons.” 
New England, too, was drawn into the vortex. The Glorious 
Revolution had its counterpart in Boston: Sir Edmund An- 
dros, the Stuart governor, was imprisoned in Boston Castle 
in 1689; and Cotton Mather’s father, Increase Mather, was 
soon to return from his mission to England with a new Char- 
ter for Massachusetts. New England was further agitated by 
the Indian raids against the frontier settlements. Indeed, the 
“War of the English Succession” inaugurated the Indian raids 
which were to harass New England intermittently for three 
quarters of a century. Incidentally, the Huguenot settlement 
at New Oxford was abandoned in 1696 as a result of Indian 
incursions. Such raids were instigated by the French in Can- 


7 Holmes, Number 453. 
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ada, by the same Louis XIV who was dragooning the Protes- 
tants in his own kingdom (the verb “to dragoon” still re- 
mains in the English vocabulary as a reminder of these 
events). The same Jesuits who were counselling Louis XIV 
in France were also present on the confines of New England, 
engaged in equally diabolic activities, Cotton Mather be- 
lieved. If for no other reason, he could scarcely fail to be con- 
cerned with happenings in France. 

A curious reflection of Mather’s preoccupation with this 
question is to be found in another preface which he wrote 
for another pamphlet published in Boston in 1690 by Ezéchiel 
Carré, “cy devant Ministre de la Rochechalais en France, a 
présent Ministre de lEglise Francaise de Boston en la Nou- 
velle Angleterre.” The pamphlet is entitled Echantillon de la 
Doctrine que les Jésuites enségnent aus Sauvages du Nouveau 
Monde, pour les convertir, tirée de leurs propres Manuscrits 
trouvés ces Jours passes en Albanie Proche de Nieuyorke.* 
This was the first book in French published in British North 
America, and the “Préface du Docte et Reverend Monsieur 
Cotton Mather pour Servir d’aprobation au présent écrit” 
was the first of Mather’s publications in the French language. 
Carré had had access to the writings of certain Jesuit mission- 
aries (whom he compared to sauterelles, a plague of locusts), 
notably a catechism in the “Ouneiout language” drawn up 
by Jacques Bruyas, missionary to the Iroquois. A Latin version 
was included, which enabled Carré to examine and refute the 
doctrines which the Jesuits were spreading among the Iro- 
quois Indians. Mather, in his preface, recalled the New Eng- 
landers’ efforts to Christianize the Indians, notably the labors 
of his friend John Eliot, and warned his brethren against the 
activities of the Jesuits who were propagating “paganism dis- 
guised as popery.” 


8 Holmes, Numbers 291-A and 291-B. Facsimile of title-page, and text 
of Mather’s preface will be found in the article by W. C. Ford, mentioned 
above in Note 5. Cf. Holmes, Number 16. 
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This small example of literary collaboration between Cot- 
ton Mather of Boston and Ezéchiel Carré, formerly of La 
Roche-Chalais in France, suggests that Mather’s personal 
acquaintance with men like Carré and his successors enabled 
him to be in closer touch with French Protestant affairs and 
thought than might have otherwise been the case. His incom- 
pletely preserved diary has only occasional references to them, 
not surprising in view of the fact that he habitually devoted 
more space to his conversations with God than to those with 
mere mortals; his published writings, however, frequently 
show more than a passing familiarity with French affairs. It 
is true that his correspondents in England and Holland kept 
him informed, and his own father, Increase Mather, during 
his sojourn in England from 1688 to 1690, must have been 
aware of the crosscurrents in French Protestant affairs. But 
over and above this, the presence in Boston of Huguenot pas- 
tors added something to Mather’s sensitiveness to happenings 
in France. 

Perhaps, too, Carré, Daillé, and their lay brethren con- 
tributed to Cotton Mather’s knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. “I am able with little study to write in seven lan- 
guages,” he once stated.» We know from his diary that he 
learned Spanish during “a few liesure Minutes in the Evening 
of every Day, in about a fortnight, or three weeks Time,” in 
order to compose a tract in that tongue, and also know that 
a “grievous, painful, wasting Head-ache” followed (January 
2, 1698/9). Several publications in French, as will be noted 
here, appeared under his name. It is possible that these were 
not entirely his own work; he may have had them revised by 
some of his French acquaintances, but in any case he read 
French easily and considered it a desirable accomplishment. 
He once noted in his diary, July 9, 1717: “My two youngest 
Children, of their own Accord, incline to learning the French 


® Quoted by J. H. Tuttle in “The Libraries of the Mathers,” American 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, April, 1910, New Series, XX, 294. 
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Tongue; and visit a master for it. I would cherish the Incli- 
nation.” Finally, in the handbook for prospective ministers 
which Mather published towards the end of his life, in 1726, 
under the title Manuductio ad Ministerium, he gave this ad- 
vice about the value of French: 


But if you have any Time in your Short Life to spare for the 
Living Tongues, the French will be sure in the first place to Court 
you. And, tho’ the Complement which the Nations of Europe 
have paid unto that Language, has look’d like a paving of the 
Way, (which doubtless, the French Academy have had in their 
Eye) for the extending of a Covetous and Ambitious Monarchy, 
To what will never be accomplished; yet, for the sake of your 
Admission to the Reading of many French Books that may be 
worth your Perusal, I do not forbid your Learning of it. This, 
the rather, for that albeit the English Tongue is capable of being 
made the most Expressive, and the most Copious in the World, 
and is in these Regards much Superiour to the French; neverthe- 
less, it may be observed, There is no Man who has the French 
Tongue, but ordinarily he speaks the neater English for it.'° 


Cotton Mather himself was familiar with the writings of 
many of his French contemporaries. This does not mean that 
he read Moliére, Racine, La Bruyére, and La Fontaine, or that 
body of belles-lettres which has since come to be considered 
the literature of the Grand Siécle. In addition to this literary 
production focused around the Court of Versailles, and often 
in opposition to it, there existed other French writing which 
seemed equally important to that part of the contemporary 
world which remained undazzled by the splendor of the Roi 
Soleil. This was the extensive and varied mass of writing 
sometimes lumped together, and unjustly dismissed, as “refu- 
gee literature.” Holland was the chief publishing center for 
these writers. Many of their works, first issued in French, 
were almost simultaneously published in English translation, 


10 Manuductio ad Ministerium (Boston, 1726), 32. 
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as well as in Dutch or German." They included works by 
noted Protestant figures, such as Jean Claude’s Les Plaintes 
des Protestants cruellement opprimés dans le royaume de 
France (Cologne, 1686), Pierre Jurieu’s Lettres pastorales 
adressées aux fidéles de France qui gémissent sous la captivité 
de Babylone (Rotterdam, 1688-1690), Michel Levassor’s Les 
Soupirs de la France esclave qui aspire aprés la liberté (Am- 
sterdam, 1689), and Elie Benoit’s monumental five-volume 
Histoire de l' Edit de Nantes (Delft, 1693-1695). Besides these 
better-known works were countless smaller pamphlets and 
tracts: sermons, doctrinal treatises, and political essays. There 
were polemical discussions among refugee factions, such as 
Pierre Bayle’s Avis important aux réfugiés sur leur prochain 
retour en France (Amsterdam, 1690); there were “exhorta- 
tions” or messages of consolation and encouragement de- 
signed to be smuggled back into France for the brethren still 
suffering there; and there were numerous personal narratives 
written by refugees escaped from France or letters smuggled 
out of France by prisoners and galley-slaves. There were even 
glowing travel accounts, inspired by land-jobbers and emi- 
gration companies, such as the Voyages d’un Frangois exilé 
pour la Religion, avec Une Description de la Virginie & Mari- 
lan dans ! Amérique."* Many of these forgotten brochures, 
especially the personal narratives, are still moving by reason 
of their sobriety and firm conviction. 

This was the type of contemporary French literature with 
which Cotton Mather was most familiar. These publications 


11 Brief surveys of this literature, with bibliographies, will be found in 
Paul Hazard, La Crise de la conscience européenne, 1680-1715 (Paris, 1935). 
I, 70-130, and corresponding bibliographical references in m, and in A. de 
Saint-Léger and Ph. Sagnac, La Prépondérance francaise: Louis XIV (Paris, 
1935). 303-321. The great repositories of information about the French refugees 
are the Bulletin de la Société de l' Histoire du Protestantisme francais (1853—; 
hereinafter, Bulletin ...du Protestantisme francais) and the biographical dic- 
tionary, La France protestante, by E. and E. Haag (second edition, Paris, 
1886—). 


12 Published at La Haye, 1687; reprinted with introduction by Gilbert 
Chinard, 1932. 
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had a wide circulation in the Protestant world; many of them 
must have eventually found their way to the British colonies 
in America. The incomplete lists of Mather’s library still 
extant show that a few of them, at least, were in his own pos- 
session (the works of Jean Claude, for example).* “Seldome 
any new Book of Consequence finds the way from beyond- 
Sea, to these Parts of America,” Mather wrote in his diary, 
February, 1705/6, “but I bestow the Perusal upon it. And, 
still as I read, I note Curiosities in my blank Books, which I 
entitle, Quotidiana.” Such curiosities fed the never-ending 
flow of Mather’s own sermons and books. Thus it is not sur- 
prising to find in his printed works occasional echoes of this 
French refugee literature; in fact, as will be seen, he had a 
modest share in scattering it still further abroad. 

Such interpretations of events as are common to both Cot- 
ton Mather and the French refugee writers do not neces- 
sarily indicate conscious or unconscious borrowing. Men 
whose theological training was similar if not identical, men 
whose daily companion was the Bible, would inevitably _use 
many of the same metaphors and tend to explain events in 
the light of the same basic verities. Thus there existed a cer- 
tain intellectual solidarity that transcended purely national 
considerations. This is evident in the many references to 
France that occur both in Cotton Mather’s diary and in his 
published writings during the decade of the 1690's. Again 
and again he expresses his conviction that a “marvellous Rev- 
olution is hastning on the French Empire.” * This notion 
of a mighty upheaval was inherent in the prophecies recorded 
in the Apocalypse. One of these prophecies in particular 
seems to have haunted the minds of the Protestant world of 
the time: that of the two witnesses related in the eleventh 
chapter of Revelations. Two witnesses of the Lord, clothed 
in sackcloth, prophesied a thousand two hundred and three- 
score days: 
~~ 48 Tuttle, “The Libraries of the Mathers.” 

14 Cf. Diary, 1, 203, 205, 207, 222, 223, 242, 262, 301-302, and 321. 
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When they shall have finished their testimony, the beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, 
and shall overcome them, and kill them. And their dead bodies 
.shall lie in the street of the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified. ...And 
after three days and a half the Spirit of life from God entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet; and great fear fell 
upon them which saw them. And they heard a great voice from 
heaven saying unto them, Come up hither. And they ascended 
to heaven in a cloud; and their enemies beheld them. And the 
same hour there was a great earthquake, and the tenth part of 
the city fell, and in the earthquake were slain of men seven 
thousand: and the remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to 
the God of heaven. ... 


Upon hearing of certain liberties granted to Dissenters in 
England, Mather once noted in his diary, January 27, 1685/6, 
that “... things are operating towards such a Liberty for the 
Dissenters, as may, for ought I know, begin the Resurrection 
of our Lord’s Witnesses.” In his library he had a work By 
Thomas Beverly entitled Grand Apocalyptical Vision of the 
Witnesses Slain (London, 1689), as well as a Prophetical 
History of the Reformation (London, 1689) by the same 
author. In the year 1686, Pierre Jurieu, residing in Rotter- 
dam, published a widely distributed pamphlet on the same 
theme, entitled L’Accomplissement des prophéties, ou la 
délivrance prochaine de I’ Eglise.* The prophecy of the resur- 
rection of the Lord’s Witnesses was peculiarly applicable to 
the situation of France. There the Lord’s Witnesses (the 
Protestants), overcome by the Beast (Louis XIV), would 
be resurrected and a great voice from Heaven would summon 
them. Their resurrection would be the signal for a great up- 
heaval in which the tenth part of the city would fall—that is, 
France would be shaken and gained for the Protestant cause. 
This vision was particularly appealing to those refugees driven 

15 Cf. note on “jes prophéties sur le retour des exilés,” in Paul Hazard, 
Ill, 49. 
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out of France by the Revocation, who were hoping, and fre- 
quently plotting, for a return to their country. It gave a sort 
of ideological meaning to the war which began in 1688 and 
ended with the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. It explains Cotton 
Mather’s frequent premonitions of the imminence of “over- 
turning Dispensations of Heaven” in France (Diary, July 5, 
1696), and his prayers for “a mighty, and speedy, Revolution 
upon the French Empire; and the Raising up of eminent 
Persons to preach the pure Gospel in it” (July 18, 1696). 

Protestants everywhere placed tremendous hopes in Wil- 
liam III. Cotton Mather asserted in a sermon preached be- 
fore the Massachusetts General Assembly in May, 1696, 
Things for a Distress’'d People to Think upon", that “The 
Almighty Lord Jesus Christ hath employ’d the mighty W11- 
LIAM as an hook in the Nostrils of that French Leviathan, 
who has been so long Troubling the Waters of Europe.” The 
somewhat exalted and over-sanguine hopes placed in William 
were to give way to temporary disillusionment in one impor- 
tant respect: the Treaty of Ryswick, signed in 1697 between 
the Allies and Louis XIV, contained no clause concerning 
the release of Protestant prisoners in France or the reinstate- 
ment of the Edict of Nantes, as many hoped and expected it 
would. The treaty was, in fact, little more than an armistice, 
to be followed in 1702 by a resumption of hostilities in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The truce, however, provided 
an opportunity for a regrouping of spiritual and material 
forces. 

Between the years 1696 and 1700, Cotton Mather was more 
than ever concerned with the state of the world in general, 
and with his personal role in the deliverance of the True 
Church. “I resolved,” he wrote in his diary, July 18, 1696, 
“that I, as poor and as vile, as I am, would now become a 
Remembrancer unto the Lord, for no less than whole Peoples, 
Nations and Kingdomes . . . and I should prepare myself also 


16 Holmes, Number 390. 
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for very extensive Services to bee done by mee.” In his pray- 
ers on January 2, 1696/7, he “spread before the Lord, the 
Condition of His Churches abroad”; he prayed, too, “for the 
Reformation to be wonderfully revived, and advanced. Especi- 
ally, in Great Britain, and in France.” He knew that the Lord 
would use him and that the Angels of the Lord had wonder- 
ful things for him to do (February 20, 1696/7). One of the 
specific ways in which he was being used was through his 
printed books and pamphlets, all of which were “instruments” 
of God's will. In one of his prayers, August 20, 1697, he gave 
thanks unto the Lord “For His favouring Mee, with the 
Liberty of the Press, and publishing more of my Composures 
than any Man’s, that ever was in America, while I am yett a 
young Man: and making my Studies, to bee readd, and priz’d, 
and serviceable, not only all over these American Colonies, 
but in Europe also... .” 

An example of how Mather used the liberty of the press 
for the advantage of his prosecuted Protestant brethren of 
France and for the service of the Lord, is to be found in a 
small “composure” of his dated 1697, entitled Present from 
A Far Countrey to the People of New England.” It was on 
October 21, 1697, that Mather 


ask’d of the Lord, that Hee would allow, and assist mee, to pub- 
lish unto my People, my late Meditations of the great Sacrifice: 
And immediately, it came into my mind, that I had in my Hand, 
an excellent Letter, full of divine Rarities, lately written from a 
Prison in France, by a pious Confessor of the reformed Religion, 
once dwelling in my Neighborhood. The Translating and Pub- 
lishing of this Letter, I saw, would bee a very charming way to 
do good, throughout all this Countrey, and to diffuse the Spirit 
of Christianitie wonderfully. .. . 


The pious Confessor was the same Elie Neau who had 


17 No complete copy of this pamphlet is known. Holmes, Number 302, 
describes an imperfect copy owned by the John Carter Brown Library. 
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come to Boston as a refugee around 1680. From there he 
had moved to New York, where he was engaged in mercantile 
transactions. In 1692, sailing from New York on one of his 
ships, he had the misfortune to be captured by a French priva- 
teer from Saint-Malo and taken to France. Although he was a 
naturalized British subject, he was condemned to the galleys 
as a French Protestant who had illegally left the kingdom. 
After a year on the King’s galley La Magnanime [!], Neau 
was thrown into the prison of the Citadel (Fort Saint Nicolas) 
at Marseilles, where the letter in Cotton Mather’s possession 
was written. “Accordingly,” Mather continued in his diary, 


I agreeably joined this Letter, unto my Sermon, to render it the 
more taking, and gave it the Title of, A Present FRoM A Far 
CounTREY TO THE PEopLE oF New ENGLAND. The Bookseller 
gladly accepted it, and published it; But herewithal, that I might 
watchfully lay hold on all Opportunities to bee serviceable, I 
composed and inserted a Discourse in the French Tongue, ad- 
dressed unto the French Church in this Town, advising them as 
prudently as I was able, to reform Things, that are amiss among 
them. g@> I do in this Place also record it, that tho’ there bee no 
Humane Probability, or Possibility, of Deliverance for that 
blessed Confessor Neau, now perishing in the French Dungeons, 
yett I cannot forbear crying to God for his Deliverance, and car- 
rying his Condition before the Lord. These Prayers will not bee 
lost! .. . 


Two years later, Mather was able to record in his diary on 
May 2, 1699: 


Lett mee now also insert in this Place, an Encouragement that 
Heaven has given to my Prayers. I am this day advised, that my 
Friend Elias Neau, (whose condition is mentioned in these pa- 
pers, 21 d. 8 m. 1697.) is, by means of the English Embassador 
[Lord Portland] wonderfully delivered out of his Captivity. 


18 Concerning Elie (or Elias) Neau, see Bulletin...du Protestantisme 
francais; Haag; Baird; and John A. F. Maynard, The Huguenot Church of 
New York: A History of the French Church of Saint Esprit (New York, 1938). 
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The ways of Providence, however, were inscrutable: Elie 
Neau returned to America, settled again in New York, and 
became a catechist for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, an organization sponsored by the 
Church of England. “The Apostasy of that famous French 
Confessor, Mr. Elias Neau, at N. York,’ Mather confided to 
his diary, July 15, 1711, “is to me one of the most grievous 
and shocking Things that I have mett withal. I desire to do 
something towards his Recovery, or at least, a Testimony 
proper for this Occasion.” With due respect to Cotton Ma- 
ther’s understandable grief, it may be added that Elias Neau 
continued his philanthropic labors in New York, where he 
organized schools for Negro and Indian slaves as well as for 
poor white children, and left behind him after his death in 
1725 a reputation for great piety and charity. 

Although no complete copy of Mather’s Present from a 
Far Countrey to the People of New England is now known, 
the substance of Neau’s letter has been well preserved in 
other forms. Soon after his deliverance from captivity, there 
was published in London An Account of the Sufferings of 
the French Protestants, Slaves on board the French King’s 
Galleys. By Elie Neau, One of their fellow Sufferers. Together 
with A List of those who are still on board the said Galleys.” 
Two years later the French pastor at Berg-Op-Zoom in Hol- 
land, J. Morin, who had come from Neau’s birthplace, the 
town of Moéze, in France, published an even more extended 
account of his compatriot’s persecution: Histoire abbrégée 
des Soufrances du Sieur E. Neau sur les galéres et dans les 
cachots de Marseille (1701). This graphic and moving ac- 


19 London, printed for Richard Parker at the Unicorn, under the Royal 
Exchange, and sold by A. Baldwin, near the Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane, 
1699; reprinted in Edward Arber’s The Torments of Protestant Slaves in the 
French King’s Galleys, and in the Dungeons of Marseilles, 1686-1707 A.D. 
With some illustrative texts (London, 1907), 259-280. 

20 A description and summary of this French edition, including the text 
of one of Neau’s “cantiques,” is given in Bulletin ...du Protestantisme fran- 
cais, xxi (1874), 529-544. In this version were included numerous letters 
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count has been several times reprinted in more recent years, 
Elie Neau’s name is inscribed among those of the other galley- 
slave martyrs in the Musée du Désert in the Cévennes, and 
the hymns he composed during his captivity have been sung 
by later generations of French Protestants. 

Elie Neau’s Account of His Smfferings was not the only 
personal narrative of its kind to be published in England or 
in Holland. Those of Louis de Marolles and Isaac Le Fevre 
were equally famous in their day.*' Indeed, the sufferings of 
the Protestant galley-slaves made as profound an impression 
on the imagination of contemporaries as did the other at- 
tempts at forced conversion practised by the French mon- 
archy, such as the dragonnades (“and fell Dragoons,” Mather 
wrote, “like fierce Dragons, were let loose upon them... .”’) 
The fate of the galley-slaves was a frequent subject of inter- 
national negotiation in the period extending from 1690 to 
1715. The moving spirit behind these efforts was the Marquis 
Jaques de Rochegude, who, with the aid of the evangelical 
cantons of Switzerland, tirelessly and patiently pursued _ his 
work year after year.** He traveled throughout Switzerland, 
the German states, Holland, and England; interviewed and 
memorialized the rulers of the day; painstakingly drew up 
lists; and collected and sifted all the evidence concerning his 
suffering brethren. 

Funds collected through Rochegude’s efforts among the 
refugees abroad were transmitted to the prisoners by “con- 
fessors” who had remained within France and who risked 
their lives in such activities. By the same methods “exhorta- 
tions” to constancy, written by refugee pastors, were conveyed 
to the prisoners, while information and letters from the cap- 


sent to Holland by Neau from his prison during the years 1694-1697. It is 
doubtless one of these same letters that reached Cotton Mather. 

21 See E. Arber’s convenient collection of reprints, above, note 19. 

22 See J. Dedieu, Le Réle politique des Protestants frangais, 1685-1715 
(Paris, 1920), 259-280; and E. Jaccard, “Le Marquis Jaques de Rochegude et 
les Protestants sur les galéres” in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, xxx1 
(Lausanne, 1898), 35-73. 131-167, and 236-269. 
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tives were smuggled out of France. Two women in The 
Hague, for example—Mlle Van Armeyden and Mile de Peray— 
served as a postoffice and clearing-house for this correspon- 
dence. Activities of a less purely charitable nature, such as 
espionage and the fomentation of revolts, were organized in 
a similar fashion, although by different groups. It seems likely 
that the Marquis de Rochegude or his friends were respon- 
sible for the publication of accounts of the sufferings of the 
galley-slaves, such as Elie Neau’s narrative. Their activities 
also explain how it happened that Mather, in Boston, had in 
his possession that “excellent letter, full of divine rarities, 
lately written from a Prison in France by a pious Confessor 
of the Reformed Religion” which he published as a “present 
from a Far Countrey to the People of New England.” 

Cotton Mather’s use of this letter from a Marseilles dun- 
geon is characteristic not only of his own zeal but of the 
French refugee groups as well. Such documents were circu- 
lated both as instruments for the liberation of the captives 
and as inspiring examples of Christian piety and fortitude. 
They were avidly scanned for possible news of friends left 
behind and were often read from the pulpit. Readers or lis- 
teners were filled with horror and pity, and at the same time 
their resolve to right this injustice was strengthened. Louis 
XIV’s representatives abroad tried to brush aside such testi- 
monials as of no importance. The postscript to an anonymous 
pamphlet published in London in 1700 gives this hint of their 
annoyance: 


You have here a True Account of the most barbarous Sufferings 
that ever any Martyr was exposed unto. When they made Com- 
plaints of it to the Ministers of the French Court in foreign parts; 
they said, “It was but a tale!”: and when they acquainted, at Paris, 
the Ministers of State with it; they have, in like manner, said, 
“There was no truth in the matter!” 74 


23 A Faithful Account of the Cruelties done to the Protestants on board 
the French King’s Galleys, on the account of the Reformed Religion. Done 
out of the French (London, 1700); reprinted in Arber, 281-302. 
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The English publisher of this “abstract of some letters . . . 
lately printed in Holland” concludes with an injunction to 
his readers: “It is therefore hoped that all Lovers of the Re- 
formed Religion will piously disperse these important Papers, 
far and near, amongst their acquaintances in this and other 
nations; to convince the World of the divine Truth and infi- 
nite Worth of Protestancy; and of the inhuman Cruelty and 
Antichristian Spirit of Popery.” 

How far these important papers were piously dispersed can 
be judged by the fact that Cotton Mather, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, had portions of them reprinted in Boston in 
1701. It was in April of that year that Mather read this Faith- 
ful Account of the Cruelties. “I mett with astonishing Ac- 
counts, of the Sufferings undergone by the Protestants in the 
French Kings Galleyes,” he wrote in his diary, April 24, 1701, 


and of the Lord’s wonderful Works, in supporting them under 
their Sufferings and converting Some at the Sight thereof. I 
thought, it would be many Wayes a Service unto the Christians 
in this Countrey, to be informed thereof; and therefore I not only 
communicated unto the Ministers at their weekly Meeting, an 
Abstract which I had made hereof, but also printed it, under the 
Title of, A Lerrer, ConcERNING THE [TERRIBLE] SUFFERINGS OF 
Our PROTESTANT BRETHREN, [ON Boarp THE FRENCH KINGs GAL- 
LEYES].” >4 


To these extracts from the pamphlet published in London, 
Mather added translated portions of another pamphlet en- 
titled An Exhortation to Perseverance in the Reformed Re- 
ligion under the sorest Trials, which had been printed in 
French in Holland in 1700. It was one of the “pastoral letters” 
sent by refugee ministers to their suffering flocks within 
France—the counterpart of the prisoners’ letters sent out of 
the country.” Thus, Cotton Mather’s symmetrical little pub- 


24 Holmes, Number 194. 


25 Mather himself had in 1698 composed a Pastoral Letter to the English 
Captives in Africa for the benefit of certain New Englanders who were cap- 
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lication provides a perfect example of that circuit of spiritual 
solidarity which linked French Protestants within France to 
those abroad, and to “all Lovers of the Reformed Religion” 
in the other nations of the world. 

The need for such solidarity was more than ever necessary 
in 1701. Again the Great Leviathan was troubling European 
waters. In a sermon preached in April, 1701, Cotton Mather 
let fall these words: 


There is much Reason to suspect, that a War is breaking forth in 
Europe. In the late Peace of Reswyck, the Wind came not about 
the right way; there must be another Storm, and War, before all 
clear up, according to our Desires. If it should be so, there is 
much Reason to suspect, that the French Oppressor, who wants 
nothing but New England, for to render him the Master of all 
America, and has been under Provocation enough to fall foul 
upon us, may before we do so much as hear of a War proclaimed, 
utterly swallow us up.... 


“Three Dayes after this,” he wrote in his diary on April 24, 
1701, “there arrived very surprising Intelligence indeed; 
which represented unto us, all Europe in a new Flame, on the 
Union between France and Spain; the Nations are in a pro- 
digious Convulsion; Great Britain, is particularly in an ex- 
treme Hazard and Ferment; and the Plantations are in a very 
hazardous Condiéon.” Consequently, in his sermons, Mather 
took it upon himself to rouse his countrymen out of their 
“most astonishing Security and Stupidity.” 

The war soon destroyed any sense of security the New Eng- 
landers may have felt, for once again the “French Oppressor” 
let loose Indian raids from Canada. The settlements in Maine 
were the first to suffer—Wells and Saco in 1703. Later it was 
the turn of the outposts in the Connecticut and the Merrimac 
Valleys. In each case numerous captives were carried off across 
the wilderness to Canada. During the memorable raid on 


tives in the hands of the Barbary pirates at Sallee in Morocco. See Holmes, 
Number 275. 
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Deerfield on February 28, 1704, Mather’s cousin, the Rev- 
erend John Williams, was taken captive with many others of 
his flock. Meanwhile, the continent of Europe echoed to the 
tread of Marlborough’s armies. 

The War of the Spanish Succession left one curious by- 
product among Cotton Mather’s writings: a “composure” in 
the French language printed at Boston in 1704 under the 
title Le Vrai Patron des Saines Paroles. In that year there 
were residing in Boston certain French captives taken prisoner 
in the border warfare. Ever ready to seize an opportunity to 
do good, Mather apparently hoped that he might be used as 
an instrument for their conversion to the Reformed Religion. 
For this purpose he composed in French a sort of catechism 
in two parts, in the first of which he listed fourteen articles 
of the Protestant faith, each supported by Scriptural author- 
ity, and in the other, by a similar method, pointed out the 
errors of Roman Catholicism. He added several simple pray- 
ers and published the whole as a “true pattern of goodly 
words.” Whether or not the catechism produced the desired 
effects upon those for whom it was originally designed has 
not been determined, but it is recorded that Cotton Mather, 
several years later, still had copies in his possession, for he 
wrote in his diary, August 5, 1711, “I would lodge in the 
Hands of the Old Gentleman, who is Master of the French 
School, a number of my Vrai Patron des saines Paroles; to be 
studied by the Scholars; that they may at once learn the Lan- 
guage, and improve in Knowledge and Goodness.” At a still 
later date, as will be seen, the Vrai Patron was put to even 
more ambitious uses. 

This catechism in French formed but one part of Mather’s 
larger scheme for the transmission of “vehicles of the Protest- 
ant Religion” into all the nations of the earth. Several years 
earlier he had composed a similar “little Body of the Pro- 
testant Religion, in certain articles, back’d with irresistible 


26 Holmes, Number 438. 
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Sentences of Scripture,” which he translated into Spanish and 
published as La Fe del Christiano." This the author designed 
to send by all possible ways into Spanish America, “not know- 
ing how great a matter a little Fire may kindle.” With his 
friend Samuel Sewall he discussed a plan for printing the 
Bible in Spanish “in a fair octavo” —eliciting from Sewall this 
remark, “Then you might attempt the Bombing of Santa 
Domingo, the Havana, Porto Rico, and Mexico itself.” * 
Mather was also concerned with the salvation of the Jewish 
nation; in Boston he had an opportunity to discourse with 
“an infidel Jew,” to whom he sent a copy of his La Fe del 
Christiano. Nor did the Indians go unnoticed: for them there 
was a primer in the Indian tongue.” Viewed in the perspec- 
tive of Mather’s total literary output, his Vrai Patron is no 
isolated accident. 

While Mather was composing his catechism for such French 
prisoners as were detained in Boston, the New England cap- 
tives in Canada were being subject to pressure from the Jesu- 
its there. “All means were used to seduce poor souls.” In fact, 
it was a great mercy, the Jesuits said, that so many English 
children were brought to them, and since they were not likely 
to be returned, there was hope of their being brought over to 
the Romish faith.* The tales brought back to New England 
by retutning captives could scarcely fail to deepen the bitter- 
ness engendered by the war. Many of these redeemed captives 
visited Mather; he prayed with them and preached sermons 
to them and about them. In order that their example might 
be of further service to the Lord, he composed a “collection 
of memorables relating to the captives,” which he published 
at Boston in 1706 under the title Good Fetch’d out of Evil.™ 
The collection included “the marvellous displayes of the Di- 


27 Boston, 1699; Holmes, Number 132. 

28 Diary, 1, 420, note. 

29 Holmes, Number 183. 

30 John Williams, The Redeemed Captive Returning to Zion (Boston, 
1707); page 64 of reprint (Springfield, 1908). 

31 Holmes, Number 150. 
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vine power and Goodness, towards many of them, especially 
in Deliverances; the Means of their Constancy under Temp- 
tations to Popery; and edifying Poems written by some of 
them, to confirm their Children.” There was also a “Pastoral 
Letter” written by John Williams to exhort his captured flock 
to perseverance in their religion in the midst of sore trials. 
In one week’s time the bookseller, Bartholomew Green, “sold 
off a thousand of the Impression,’” Mather noted with pardon- 
able pride in his diary on August 11, 1706. John Williams 
himself, with fifty-seven members of his flock captured at 
Deerfield, returned to Boston in 1706. An exchange of prison- 
ers having been arranged, they were able to come by ship 
from Quebec. 

This deliverance of so many New England captives had 
great significance to Cotton Mather. He “satt with” his cousin 
Williams, “and studied and contrived and united Counsils 
with him, how the Lord might have Revenues of Glory from 
his Experiences.” At the Boston Lecture, on December 5, 
1706, Williams preached a sermon entitled “Reports of Divine 
Kindness; or Remarkable Mercies should be faithfully pub- 
lished, for the Praise of God the Giver. .. .” One of his texts 
was Psalm CVII, including the verses, “He saved them out of 
their distress. He brought them out of the darkness, and the 
shadow of death; and brake their bands asunder.” Williams 
also wrote an account of his sufferings, which was published, 
with the sermon appended, at Boston as The Redeemed Cap- 
tive Returning to Zion. A Faithful History of Remarkable 
Occurrences in the Captivity and the Deliverance of Mr. John 
Williams. Later versions of this narrative, which has become 
part of the folklore of New England, have stressed the exciting 
story and neglected the “remarkable occurrences” which once 
gave the work so much of its meaning. 

Cotton Mather and his contemporaries read this story and 
others like it with the same eagerness that they read the ac- 
counts of the Protestant slaves on the French King’s Galleys. 
The “Indian captivity” narratives and the “galley-slave” 
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narratives belong to the same body of literature. These stories 
of martyrdom, suffering, and constancy were to the Protestant 
world what the lettres édifiantes or relations of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were to the Catholics. John Williams and Elias Neau 
had the same lessons to teach. What brought the two types of 
narratives even closer in Cotton Mather’s mind was the fact 
that they had the same dramatis personae. The King’s Dra- 
goons who sent infants into convents to be converted, the 
Jesuits who tried to force the poor galley slaves to abjure 
their faith, were the same in Europe and in America. Behind 
them was Louis XIV, the “French Oppressor,” the instru- 
ment of Popery and hence of Satan. Nothing perhaps can 
better show why Cotton Mather’s concern with France was 
so immediate and so near to him than a juxtaposition of his 
own “Indian captivity” and “galley-slave”’ tracts. 

The war dragged on for year after weary year, causing 
“ferments” and consternation in both France and the Allied 
nations. Finally, in 1712, Cotton Mather was able to report to 
one of his friends, ““The Negotiation of PEACE, is going on; 
and all Things conspire to give us a strong Expectation, that 
it will speedily be accomplished. The Conferences at Utrecht 
are carried on, with a greater Spirit of Accommodation on 
both Sides, than has appeared in some former Conferences 
on such occasions. The French King makes an Explanation 
of his offers for a general Peace... .’””’ Among the problems 
being discussed, Mather thought it worth while to note that 
“The King of Prussia, is doing what he can, to promote Con- 
ferences among the Protestant Princes, that they may unite 
in Points, to demand upon the Peace in favour of the Prot- 
estant Religion and Interest... .” ** The Treaty of Utrecht, 
signed on April 11, 1713, brought satisfaction to many of the 
Allied demands; England obtained tremendous advantages, 
but those who hoped for a clause concerning the “Protestant 
Religion and Interest” were once again disappointed. The 


82 Letter to Samuel Penhallow, April 17, 1712, in Diary, n, 171-174. 
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status of the Protestants in France remained a “matter of 
purely domestic concern”; all efforts to obtain concessions 
from Louis XIV failed. On one point, however, the King 
yielded, although he was careful to separate his gesture from 
the general peace settlement: in the year 1713 some 175 
Protestant galley slaves (out of the 800 listed by the Mar- 
quis de Rochegude) were released from captivity. In order 
that he should not appear to have been influenced by the 
importunities of the Protestant states or by the organized 
efforts of such refugees as the Marquis de Miremont and the 
Marquis de Rochegude, Louis specified that it should be 
published in England that the galley slaves “have been re- 
leased by the Very Christian King through the intercession 
of Her Britannic Majesty.” * 

The death of Louis XIV in the year 1715 was hailed both 
in France and abroad as a wonderful deliverance. When the 
news reached Boston, Cotton Mather expressed his feelings 
in this statement: “Certainly all the Servants of God in the 
World, will on this Occasion adore the Hand of the Glorious 
God, breaking in pieces the Head of a Leviathan.” This, and 
other useful remarks were included in a sermon which Mather 
preached in October, 1715, and subsequently had published, 
with a black-bordered title-page, as Shaking Dispensations. 
An Essay upon the Mighty Shakes, which the Hand of Heav- 
en, hath given, and is giving, to the World. With some Useful 
Remarks on the Death of the French King, who left off to 
make the World a Wilderness, and to destroy the Cities there- 
of: on the twenty-first of August. 1715; In a Sermon on that 
Great Occasion, At Boston, New England. 13 d. VIII m. 17175. 
by Cotton Mather, D.D. & F.R.S. Boston: Printed by B. Green. 
Sold by S. Gerrish, at his Shop at the N. side of the T. House. 
1715.* Similar feelings were expressed throughout the Pro- 
testant world, and stirred new hopes of return among French 


33 J. Dedieu, Le Réle Politique, 275-280. 
34 Holmes, Number 353. 
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refugees and expectations of a relaxation of the measures 
against Protestants in France. 

During the early years of the reign of Louis XV, Cotton 
Mather, then in the last decade of his life, pursued his final 
efforts for a union of the “unsettled minds of men” through- 
out the world. In this vast scheme France was always present 
among his preoccupations. Mather prepared and published 
in many forms the “maxims of the Kingdom of God,” a sort 
of platform which he hoped might serve as terms of union for 
Christians everywhere. In behalf of this plan he multiplied 
his correspondence with Europe. In 1716 he published a tract 
called The Stone Cut out of the Mountain, containing four- 
teen maxims of ancient Christian doctrine, “dug out of the 
Scriptures” which might serve the cause of union. In order 
to give the work a wider diffusion, he published the text in 
Latin, facing the English, with the title Lapis ¢ Monte Excisus. 
The following year he published another tract especially de- 
signed for foreign circulation, called Malachi, or the Ever- 
lasting Gospel Preached unto the Nations,* in which he again 
proposed “uniting maxims” which might serve as “happy 
stops to controversy,” and recommended that “all persecution 
for conscientious dissents in religion ought to come under 
Universal Detestation.” Here is the same missionary zeal evi- 
dent in such earlier pamphlets as the Vrai Patron des Saines 
Paroles or La Fe del Christiano, but with more emphasis on 
union and tolerance. 

Symptomatic of this mellowing in Cotton Mather is his 
interest in the educational institutions of the German Pietists 
at Halle in Saxony and his correspondence with August Her- 
mann Francke, the leading spirit there.** In a letter written 


35 Holmes, Number 376. 

36 Holmes, Number 214. 

37 See articles by Kuno Francke on Cotton Mather and August Hermann 
Francke in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, v, 57 ff.; 
Americana Germanica, 1, Number 4, 31-66; and Philological Quarterly, v (July, 
1926), 193-195. 
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in 1715 to one of Francke’s disciples residing in England, 
Anthony William Boehm, Mather wrote: “I apprehend the 
Time is now coming on apace, for the Empire of Antichrist 
and Satan (whereof, there are too sensible Remains, even in 
the most Reformed churches;) to come unto its promised 
period.” Anticipating such an event, and acting on the theory 
that “a small spark will set fire to a mighty Train, when it is 
already prepared,” he sent “scores of American treatises’ to 
Boehm, among them his Lapis Excisus. 


My Request therefore is, that you would please, to disperse these 
little Engines of Piety, as fast and as far as you can; send of them, 
to our invaluable friends at Halle; send of them, to the Mala- 
barian missionaries; And if you can do it, send of them into 
France; yea, excuse me, if I say, procure them to be translated 
into as many Languages as you can. Magna est veritas, et prevale- 
bit.38 


The following year Mather again urged Boehm “to gett the 
instrument into France...,” and to a friend in London, 
Henry Walrond, he wrote: “I throw the Lapis Excisus, into 
his hands. I beg him to bestow a deep Consideration upon it. 
I beg him to penetrate into the vast Tendencies of it. I beg 
him, to do what he can, that it may be shott into the Bowels 
of France; and communicate it, wherever else it may serve 
the Intentions of it. . . .” ** About this same time Mather read 
in some papers he received from England about a certain 
Francois de La Pillonniére, a French Jesuit converted to 
Protestantism and a refugee in England, where he was the 
center of much controversy. Here indeed was an auspicious 
sign; Mather, believing that he might do good to La Pillon- 


38 Letter to Anthony William Boehm, December 2, 1715, in Diary, u, 
332-333- 

39 Letter to Henry Walrond, October 31, 1716, in Diary, , 415-417. 

4° An account of Mather’s correspondence with de La Pillonniére is in- 
cluded in Holmes, Numbers 198-A and 198-B. Cf. British Museum Catalogue 
of Printed Books for writings by and about de La Pillonniére. 
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niére and that he might do great services for the Kingdom 
of God by means of him, straightway wrote to him, and dis- 
patched to him “several instruments,” including the Malachi 
and the Lapis Excisus, in the hope that they might “serve the 
good Cause of Piety and Liberty, for which they are calcu- 
lated.” He particularly requested that “the little thing en- 
titled, Lapis @ Monte Excisus, may by your Hand be thrown 
over into France.” Mather was still further encouraged when 
he learned that his letter to La Pillonniére was published 
unto the world in the pages of a London periodical, The Occa- 
sional Paper.*' Meditating upon the example of this converted 
Jesuit, he also thought of a French priest who dwelt among 
the Indians of Maine, Father Sébastien Rasles, and wondered 
whether he might not “bring him over” by writing to him in 
Latin—such a conversion would also have the practical result 
of assuring tranquillity on the eastern frontier of Massachu- 
setts. 

In spite of such favorable portents, there was little change 
in the situation of the Protestants in France. The ministers 
of Louis XV seemed intent upon preserving the Revocation 
in all its severity. “Gop is doing of terrible Things, unto 
France,” Mather wrote in his diary, September 14, 1721, 


and the Time comes on, that this tenth Part of the City must be 
over-turned in a mighty Earthquake. It may be a very seasonable 
Action, if Gop please to direct and prosper it, and very astonish- 
ing may be the Consequences of it, if I form an agreeable Instru- 
ment, that shall make due Remarks on the Judgments of God, 
which are distressing and even destroying the French Nation, 
and call upon the Nation to Repent of the unparallell’d Persecu- 
tion on the Worshippers of Gop and Followers of Curist which 
brings on them a wrath unto the uttermost, and exhort them 
to come out of Babylon, and instruct them in the Maxims of the 
everlasting Gospel, which they must unite upon. Wherefore, I 
am now forming of such an Instrument, and putting it into the 


41 Volume III, Number 4 (1718). 
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French Language, and seeking Direction from Heaven, how to 
procure the Dispersion of it in France; and praying and waiting 
for the Success of it. . . . 


A few weeks later he had completed a manuscript entitled 
Une Grande Voix du Ciel a la France sous la Verge de Dieu, 
and was arranging to have it sent to Holland, to a “Minister 
somewhat acquainted there” so that it might by such means 
“gett into France.” 

Cotton Mather waited for three years with no news of the 
fate of his French manuscript. Finally, on October 22, 1724, 
he noted in his diary: 


The Revival of the horrible Persecutions in France, revives in 
me, an Enquiry, whether I may not resume the Essay, which I 
made three years ago, to send into France, an Instrument in the 
French Tongue, that is calculated for the awakening of the People 
there, to reform their Impieties, or to expect the tremendous 
Judgments of Gop. I sent it into Holland, and have had no Ac- 
count concerning it. I am inclinable to be at the Expence of 
printing it here, and so sending it into France, as many ways as 
I can. Direct me, O my SAVIOUR! 


By December of the same year he had sent the essay to the 
printer’s and was correcting the proofs. “I have a strong Ap- 
prehension,” he wrote, December, 1724, 


that France is very near a mighty and wondrous Revolution; and 
that it is not easy to do a greater Service for the Kingdome of 
God, than to sett before the French Nation, the horrible Wicked- 
ness of that cruel and matchless Persecution, with which they 
have exposed themselves to the tremendous Vengeance of Gop; 
and therewithal to instruct them in the only Terms, which the 
Friends of a Reformation must unite upon, and exhibit unto 
them an incontestible System of pure and undefiled Religion, 
and a scriptural Fulmination upon the Corruptions of Religion 
with which the Man of Sin intoxicates them. The glorious Lord 
has helped me to do this, in an Essay which I putt myself unto 
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the Expence of Publishing; under the Title of, Une Grande Voix 
du Ciel a la France. And I apply myself immediately to Methods 
of getting it convey’d into France; which I have already a various 
Prospect of. 


This eighteen-page pamphlet, published at Boston in 1725, 
Cotton Mather’s most ambitious production in French, cor- 
responds perfectly to his description of it. First comes an 
account of the terrible sufferings under which the French 
nation labors: 


De quels terribles coups aves vous étés frappés, O Nation Pech- 
eresse et Peuple chargé d’iniquite, dans les Guerres qui ont en- 
levés des centaines de Milliers de Vos Enfans; et dans les Disettes 
qui ont rendu, ceux qui ont surveci un Peuple sans force, et si 
miserable, qu’on peut dire en quel que fagon de Vous, que vous 
souffréz plitét la Vie, que vous ne la possedéz, et que Dieu vous 
avoit troublés par toute sorte d’adversité. .. . 


Then it is shown how these sufferings are God’s judgment 
for the horrible persecutions of his true confessors. But the 
moment is at hand when the tenth part of the city, as is 
prophesied in Revelations, will fall; the Empire of the Beast 
will end, and France will undergo a great Revolution. To 
enter into the Kingdom of God, to become a land of right- 
eousness, unhappy France must return to the ancient ways 
of God. Finally, Mather points out this path, by means of 
two brief “essays” containing the articles of true religion and 
a refutation of the errors of Rome. These essays are the same 
which he had published in 1704 as Le Vrai Patron des Saines 
Paroles, which he now reprinted for the whole captive French 
nation. 

Did this Grande Voix du Ciel ever reach those for whom it 
was intended? In the diary which he kept during the three 
remaining years of his life, Cotton Mather makes no further 
mention of it. The preoccupation which it reveals, however, 
continued to disturb him until his death in 1728. News of the 
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edicts of 1724, renewing the restrictions upon Protestants in 
France, was not long in coming to Boston. In an “account of 
the condition to which the Protestant interest in the world 
is at this day reduced,” entitled Suspiria Vinctorum, Mather 
bewailed the latest persecutions: 


The Remains of the Protestants in France, Even of Two Thou- 
sand famous Churches there, who after Sixty Six doleful Years, 
wherein they have been Free among the Dead, like the Slain 
that ly in the Grave, remembred no more, Laid in the Lowest 
Pitt, in Darkness, in the Deeps, have, thro’ the energy of the 
Jesuites, gaining the Ascendent, the Edicts of the late old and 
foolish King all renewed against them; and notwithstanding 
the astonishing Plagues, which have been upon that woful King- 
dom, the Furnace is heated, if that be possible, yet Seven times 
hotter, for the consuming of what Survives of that wasted Gen- 
eration. It is a most importunate Cry, which they send over the 
Sea unto us, Lift up a Prayer for the Remnant that is left! 


As Mather listened to this importunate cry, he must have 
prayed more fervently than ever that his Grande Voix would 
be heard and heeded, and perhaps consoled himself with his 
often-expressed thought that “a small spark will set fire to a 
mighty Train when it is already prepared.” Two copies of 
his pamphlet are still preserved in American libraries; none 
is recorded in the libraries of Europe. This fact does not 
necessarily mean that no copies of the Grande Voix ever 
reached France. It is the fate of anonymous clandestine tracts 
to remain lost and unrecorded. Many other tracts of a similar 
character, composed and printed in refugee circles abroad, 
did penetrate into France; in fact, England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and the German states remained important publishing 
centers for French writers throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury.** Such publications were one of the ferments at work 

42 Boston, 1726; Holmes, Number 379. 

43 Cf. Paul Hazard, m, 52-53, note on “La circulation des livres de Hol- 


lande.” Hazard quotes (1, 118) from the Mémoires de Trévoux for 1719 the 
complaint of a Jesuit writer about heretical books from Holland. 
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among the forces which gradually undermined the French 
Monarchy. In itself Mather’s tract is negligible, but consid- 
ered as a representative example of that “international” 
Protestant literature to which it rightfully belongs, it takes 
on considerable significance. 

Cotton Mather did not live to see the Resurrection of the 
Lord’s Witnesses in France. Yet their churches remained 
“free among the dead.” Sermons continued in the “wilder- 
ness” of the Cévennes, and gradually, through many vicissi- 
tudes, the Protestant interest grew in strength. While they 
themselves continued their activity, others who did not share 
their faith or their vision of the world espoused their cause. 
At the same time that Cotton Mather, in Boston, was compos- 
ing his Grande Voix du Ciel a la France, an anonymous work 
entitled Lettres Persanes was published in Cologne (1721) 
and soon enjoyed great success in fashionable Parisian circles. 
The witty “Persian” visitor to Paris, in his eighty-fifth letter, 
related how “certain ministers of Cha-Soliman had formed a 
plan for obliging all the Armenians of Persia to leave the 
kingdom, or to become Mohammedans, believing that our 
empire would always be polluted as long as it kept such infi- 
dels in its bosom. Had such blind bigotry been heeded, the 
greatness of Persia would have been endangered... .” Under 
this thin exotic disguise, Montesquieu proceeded to criticize 
the religious policy of Louis XIV in terms which were to be 
repeated countless times in subsequent years. Voltaire’s writ- 
ings on the same subject and his interventions in the Sirven 
and Calas affairs are other examples of a type of criticism of 
the monarchy which became a commonplace of “philosophic” 
thought. 

All these attacks finally produced definite results in the 
Edict of 1787, granting civil rights to French Protestants. It 
is not wholly accidental that this edict came at a time when 
French contacts with Protestant America, now the United 
States, had been multiplied. The Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce between His Most Christian Majesty and the Conti- 
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nental Congress, signed in 1778, had been obtained partly 
through the efforts of a Bostonian whose skill in propaganda 
rivalled that of Cotton Mather—Benjamin Franklin. Franklin 
could remember visiting Mather in 1724, and once stated 
that Mather’s Essays to do Good had made a profound im- 
pression upon him as a boy. “The Father, Increase, I once 
when a boy heard preach at the Old South for Mr. Pember- 
ton;” Franklin wrote, “and remember his mentioning the 
Death of ‘that wicked old Persecutor of God’s People, Lewis 
XIV’; of which News had just been received; but which 
proved premature. I was some Years afterwards at his House 
at the North End, on some Errand to him, and remember 
him sitting in an easy Chair, apparently very old and feeble. 
But Cotton Mather I remember in the Vigour of his Preach- 
ing and Usefulness. . . .” ** It is no accident, either, that some 
of the pamphlets written a century earlier by Protestant refu- 
gees, such as the Soupirs de la France esclave qui aspire aprés 
la liberté, were reprinted in the decade of the 1780's. The 
artisans of the Edict of 1787, men such as Malesherbes, Ver- 
gennes, La Rochefoucauld, and Lafayette, were, like the 
lawyer Target who drafted the text of the law, all ardent 
Americanophiles. With evident satisfaction, Lafayette wrote 
to Washington on February 4, 1788, 


The edict granting civil rights to the King’s non-Catholic sub- 
jects has been promulgated. You will recall, my dear General, 
what I wrote you three years ago. You will readily understand 
what pleasure I experienced last Sunday in presenting at a Min- 
ister’s table the first Protestant clergyman to be allowed to appear 
in Versailles since the Revocation of 1685.‘ 


44 See Franklin’s Autobiography, and his letters to Samuel Mather, Cotton 
Mather’s son, London, July 7, 1773, and Passy, May 12, 1784. 

45 The Soupirs was reprinted under the title Les Voeux d’un Patriote 
(Amsterdam, 1788). Jurieu’s sermon, L’accomplissement des prophéties, was 
several times reprinted in England, “with additions,” in 1790, 1792, 1793. 
and ff. See British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. 

46 Lafayette, Mémoires, u, 220-223. Cf. J. Dedieu, Histoire politique des 
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Two years after this Edict, freedom of worship in France 
was formally consecrated in the tenth article of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man: “None shall be molested for his 
opinions, including religious opinions, provided their mani- 
festation does not trouble the public order established by the 
Law.” This resurrection of the Lord’s Witnesses was not pre- 
cisely what Cotton Mather had foreseen and predicted. The 
mighty, world-shaking Revolution which ensued was not the 
one he had envisaged. But these developments do at least 
serve to show that Mather’s constant concern with the fate 
of the French Confessors, inspired as it was by his own rigid 
and exalted Puritan orthodoxy, was not the mere eccentricity 
of an old man. In a retrospect of over two hundred and fifty 
years, Mather’s creed appears inacceptable to most of his 
descendants, while his words sound strange and outmoded. 
In other respects he seems curiously near. His energy and 
ingenuity as a propagandist “for the cause of piety and lib- 
erty” can still command respect. Many of his prayers remain 
timely. He is not a forbidding figure if we think of him on 
that day in 1699 when he “cried to Heaven for the French 
flocks now languishing under horrible persecutions,” and 
repeated to himself the words of the 44th Psalm: 


Yea, for thy sake are we killed all the day long; we are counted 
as sheep for the slaughter. 

Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord? arise, cast us not off forever. 

Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and forgettest our affliction 
and our oppression? 

For our soul is bowed down to the dust: our belly cleaveth 
unto the earth. 

Arise for our help, and redeem us for thy mercies’ sake. 


Protestants francais: 1715-1794 (Paris, 1925), 1, 233-302; and Charles Read, 
“Lafayette, Washington, et les Protestants de France (1785-1787),” in Bulle- 
tin...du Protestantisme francais, xtm (1893), 225 ff. 








THOREAU AND TOLSTOY 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 


comparison between Henry D. Thoreau and Count Leo 
Tolstoy is very easy, and many critics at various times 
have noted similarities in the ideas of the two men. Both 
objected to the conventional life of the day. Both sought to 
free themselves from the limitations of society. Both seriously 
disagreed with the attitude of the governments under which 
they had to live, and sought a freer and more independent 
life. Tolstoy cited Thoreau on several occasions, and in his 
Circle of Reading he several times quoted extracts from 
Thoreau’s writings. 

At the same time the differences between the two men are 
equally striking, and we may at least wonder whether closer 
personal contact would have widened or bridged the gulf 
between them and their ideas. They were not only separated 
by years, for Tolstoy's great works on moral questions came 
after the death of Thoreau, in 1862. They were not only 
separated by environment, for Thoreau never left New 
England except for a few short trips for lecturing and a 
journey to the Province of Quebec. They were separated 
even more by their personal characters and by their interests 
and their attitude toward the world in general. 

There is no need to stress the personal differences. Tolstoy 
was in the full sense of the word an Old Testament patriarch. 
It may be well said of him that all that he had and touched 
multiplied and flourished. He was the father of a large family. 
He had moved in his youthful days in the fashionable society 
of large Russian cities, and if in later years he retired to his 
estates and lived a simple existence, he could always remem- 
ber his worldly triumphs and adventures, including the role 
he had played in the Crimean War and in the Caucasus, and 
he always retained a certain aristocracy which never left him 
in his moments of absorption with the simple life of the 
countryside. 
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Thoreau was entirely different. He had none of those 
spells of human exuberance that marked Tolstoy. He never 
married, and the few romances which his biographers have 
discovered are all colorless and suppressed, and perhaps even 
existed more in his own imagination than in objective reality. 
He scorned wealth and prominence; he was able to make a 
living by almost any kind of physical labor, and he did. He 
limited his wants and his tastes severely for the purpose of 
combining simple living and high thinking, and at the same 
time, while living in seclusion in the woods near Walden, 
continued to visit friends in whose conversation he was deeply 
interested. There was none of that irritability which marked 
Tolstoy and separated him from the other writers of his 
generation with the exception of Fet. We may almost say 
that Thoreau avoided from the beginning those temptations 
which Tolstoy had to overcome. 

More than this, the primary interests of the two men were 
different. To Tolstoy this interest was undoubtedly man; 
to Thoreau it was nature. This distinction bears a little 
deeper investigation. Critics have almost unanimously com- 
mented on the marvellous descriptions which we find in 
Tolstoy. According to Count Keyserling,’ he possessed the 
eagle eye of the savage. Yet as we run through his writings, 
we find very little appreciation of the details of nature. In 
The Cessacks, he talks about the stags and the pheasants, 
the gnats, and now and then an old grapevine in the forest. 
That is all. Nature makes little detailed impression upon 
Tolstoy. The flora and the fauna are mentioned only inci- 
dentally, and then always for those qualities which would 
strike the attention of the well-bred huntsman or estate owner. 

To Thoreau, nature spoke in a highly personalized lan- 
guage, which was perhaps more poetic than scientific and 
certainly more friendly than either. Thoreau knew the entire 


1 Herman Keyserling, Travel Diary of a Philosopher (New York, 1925), 
1, 78. 
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changing round of the seasons near his home in Concord. 
He knew at what time of year certain birds should make 
their appearance on their migrations. He would watch the 
smaller animals by the hour, learn their habits, and as it were, 
endeavor to share their experiences. He was not blind, either, 
to the cruelty and the conflicts that exist in nature. Take 
for example his account of a battle, “not a duellum, but a 
bellum,” between two tribes of ants. He describes it with the 
gusto and the terminology of a Homer, but it is without the 
fierce sarcasm of Karel Capek in “The Insect Comedy.” Yet 
Thoreau does not doubt that there is a real reason for it. 
He compares it with the Battle of Bunker Hill, but this is said 
without satire or malevolence. “I have no doubt that it was 
a principle they fought for, as much as our ancestors, and not 
to avoid a three-penny tax on tea; and the results of this battle 
will be as important and memorable to those whom it con- 
cerns as those of the Battle of Bunker Hill, at least.” 

Yes, nature was the primary interest of Thoreau. He says 
of himself in the first chapter of Walden that he had followed 
for years with a practised eye all the manifestations of nature.” 


For many years I was self-appointed inspector of snow-storms 
and rain-storms, and did my duty faithfully; surveyor, if not of 
highways, then of forest paths and all across-lot routes, keeping 
them open, and ravines bridged and passable at all seasons, where 
the public heel had testified to their utility. . .. I have watered the 
red huckleberry, the sand cherry and the nettle-tree, the red pine 
and the black ash, the white grape and the yellow violet, which 
might have withered else in dry seasons. 


Thoreau was brother to nature, and in his diaries and his 
published works it was his observations of nature that served 
as the text for his social and human observations. Here lies 
the great difference between him and Tolstoy. The Russian 
author perhaps started from his belief in the value of all 


2 Walden Edition (Boston, 1906), u, 19 ff. 
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human beings, in the virtues of the simple life of the peasant, 
his enforced simplification and unsatisfied needs; and with 
the New Testament and the Sermon on the Mount as his 
guide, he worked out his philosophy of life. 

Thoreau did differently. He did not believe in the current 
civilization. He regarded it as senseless and as hampering the 
better instincts of man. He admired honest labor and was 
willing to do it himself, for he felt that any normal man by 
the exercise of a few weeks of wood-chopping could maintain 
himself for a year and give himself the time to think. No more 
did he tie himself up with a rigid code of manners or of 
morals. He says in one place,* 


The New Testament treats of man and man’s so-called spir- 
itual affairs too exclusively, and is too constantly moral and 
personal, to alone content me, who am not interested solely in 
man’s religious or moral nature, or in man even... . Absolutely 
speaking, Do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you, is by no means a golden rule, but the best of current silver. 
An honest man would have but little occasion for it. It is golden 
not to have any rule at all in such a case. The book has never 
been written which is to be accepted without any allowance. 
Christ was a sublime actor on the stage of the world. He knew 
what he was thinking of, when he said, “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” I draw near to him 
at such a time. Yet he taught mankind but imperfectly how to 
live; his thoughts were all directed toward another world. There 
is another kind of success than his. Even here we have a sort of 
living to get, and must buffet it somewhat longer. There are 
various tough problems yet to solve, and we must make shift to 
live, betwixt spirit and matter, such a human life as we can. 

A healthy man, with steady employment, as woodchopping at 
fifty cents a cord, and a camp in the woods, will not be a good 
subject for Christianity. The New Testament may be a choice 
book to him on some, but not on all or most of his days. He will 


3 A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, Walden Edition (Bos- 
ton, 1906), 1, 74 ff. 
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rather go a-fishing in his leisure hours. The Apostles, though they 
were fishers too, were of the solemn race of sea-fishers, and never 
trolled for pickerel on inland streams. 


It was from this attitude that Thoreau developed his atti- 
tude towards the state and government which culminated in 
his essay “On Civil Disobedience,” and it is this essay that is 
most often cited to show his similarity to Tolstoy. Yet we 
must notice that his arrest was due to his failure to pay his 
poll tax and not to a refusal to pay road taxes or any others 
that he felt were of value to the community. In this he felt 
himself in the typical American tradition as it had been 
developed in the early colonial days, when the individual 
men and families were compelled to rely very largely upon 
their own resources and their own protection. He did not 
visualize a man withdrawing from society on behalf of some 
higher principle, but he distrusted all regulations of a gov- 
ernment, whether it was state or national. Thus he says:* 


I heartily accept the motto “That government is best which 
governs least,” and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which 
also I believe,—“That government is best which governs not at 
all”; and when men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of 
government which they will have. Government is at best but an 
expedient; but most governments are usually, and all governments 
are sometimes, expedient. The objections which have been 
brought against a standing army, and they are many and weighty, 
and deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought against a 
standing government. 


All this is equally removed from the totalitarian philosophy 
of the present and the purely anzrchistic philosophy of Tol- 
stoy, who motivated his actions by the Sermon on the Mount. 

Again, Thoreau did not have any excessive respect for 
poverty as such or for simplicity as such. The spectacle of the 


4 Civil Disobedience, Walden Edition (Boston, 1906), tv, 356. 
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poor man submerged in a ceaseless round of cares did not 
move him to sympathy, except for the man’s blindness. Thus 
in Walden he speaks of a poor family in which the husband 
was shiftless and, despite his hard work, unable to get along. 
Thoreau tries to point out to him his mistakes, his failure to 
grasp even the right kind of bait for a fishhook, but it is of 
no use. Or he comments on the teamster who has no interest 
in life, to whom nature does not speak, and who, like his 
richer employers, can think of nothing but money and ma- 
terial things. All these are not for Thoreau, and he does not 
visualize a future society in which such people are merely 
freed from obligations. High thinking and real intelligence 
are as much parts of his Golden Age as are simplicity and 
freedom from excessive details. 

Similarly and in connection with this, we never fail to 
notice Thoreau’s secular education. When he was a student 
at Harvard College, he loved Greek poetry, and the classics 
of the world, including the Oriental philosophical writers 
that he had read, all appealed to him and are figured on 
almost every page that he wrote. In the midst of his discus- 
sions of Concord nature, it is easy for him to revert to the 
classic authors of Greece and Rome, although at other times 
he was happy that the New England hills were not built on 
ancient Roman remains. Thus he declares,* 


The student may read Homer or Aeschylus in the Greek with- 
out danger of dissipation or luxuriousness, for it implies that he 
in some measure emulate their heroes, and consecrate morning 
hours to their pages. The heroic books, even if printed in the 
character of our mother tongue, will always be in a language dead 
to degenerate times; ... It is worth the expense of youthful days 
and costly hours, if you learn only some words of an ancient 
language, which are raised out of the trivialness of the street, to 
be perpetual suggestions and provocations. It is not in vain that 
the farmer remembers and repeats the few Latin words which 


5 Walden, 111. 
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he has heard. ... What are the classics but the noblest recorded 
thoughts of man? They are the only oracles which are not de- 
cayed, and there are such answers to the most modern inquiry as 
Delphi and Dodona never gave. We might as well omit to study 
Nature because she is old. 


It is true that Tolstoy learned Greek and Hebrew to study 
the Bible in the original, but he never had that respect for 
the great masterpieces of the world of literature which 
abounds in the writings of Thoreau. His attempted simplifi- 
cation carried him rather to a glorification of the awkward 
and unpleasant sides of peasant life than to the nobler sides 
of self-denial. He always felt his guilt at rising above the 
peasant masses and profiting by the laws of private property 
when he should have lost himself in the simplicity and 
brotherhood of man. 

In fact, we might go so far as to say that Tolstoy comes 
closest to Thoreau not in his moral and his religious writings 
but in those passages where he glorifies most thoroughly the 
life of the simple child of nature. For example, there is a 
grandeur and a dignity about Uncle Yeroshka in The Cos- 
sacks that would appeal to Thoreau. The old woodsman lives 
unthinkingly, unreflectively, amorally, but there is a closer 
kinship between him and Nature than there is in Levin in 
Anna Karenina, or in any of the peasants who are living a 
righteous life. “Only the grass grows,” says Uncle Yeroshka, 
and in that philosophy which he has reached naturally, there 
is more of the spirit of Thoreau than elsewhere. He is not 
conscious that he is a remarkable individual. He loves the 
woods and the mountains. He is ready to fight when there is 
need, and in his youth he had been a hero among the Cos- 
sacks. Now, in his reminiscence, he still refuses to specify 
how many men he has killed. He avoids those troubles of 
conscience that torture Olenin, much as Thoreau declares,® 


6 A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 75. 
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The conscience really does not, and ought not to monopolize 
the whole of our lives, any more than the heart or the head. It 
is as liable to disease as any other part. I have seen some, whose 
consciences, owing undoubtedly to former indulgence, had grown 
to be as irritable as spoiled children, and at length gave them no 
peace. 


Tolstoy's latest works were written under the influence of 
such a conscience, and in the opinion of Thoreau, this would 
have been a defect. 

In line with this, he praises the Indians, who have worked 
out a relation to nature which has admitted them into a closer 
communion with the world and God than can be provided 
by hundreds of tracts. Yet at the same time Thoreau, as a 
typical New Englander of his day, never spoke with disfavor 
of the former Indian wars which placed the white man in 
control of New England. 

Almost an Uncle Yeroshka is the woodchopper whom he 
describes in Walden.’ The man is a French Canadian, strong 
and active. The animal man has been chiefly developed in 
him and the intellectual and what is called spiritual man in 
him is slumbering, but this makes no difference. The man 
is limited but he does have an appreciation of good ideas; 
without having knowledge he can realize the value of litera- 
ture, although he has never read anything except the almanac 
and an arithmetic. He is a man of nature, and Thoreau sums 
up a description of him. “He suggested that there might be 
men of genius in the lowest grades of life, however perma- 
nently humble and illiterate, who take their own view al- 
ways, or do not pretend to see at all; who are as bottomless 
even as Walden Pond was thought to be, though they may be 
dark and muddy.” 

It is in such points that Thoreau and Tolstoy come clos- 
est together. They both could appreciate the spirit of that 
natural man, but it was at rare times that Tolstoy could hold 


7 Walden, 159 ff. 
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himself at that level. His favorite model was Nekhlyudov- 
Olenin-Levin, the aristocrat, the man of good family with a 
tortured and uneasy conscience who was seeking to find for 
himself a solution of those problems which were bothering 
the author. Thoreau cared not one whit about those prob- 
lems. He had little interest in reforms, although he was vitally 
interested in the cause of the freeing of the slaves; but de- 
clared again and again, as in Walden:* 


It is hard to have a Southern overseer; it is worse to have a 
Northern one; but worst of all when you are the slave-driver of 
yourself. ... Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared with our 
own private opinion. What a man thinks of himself, that it is 
which determines, or rather indicates, his fate. Self-emancipation 
even in the West Indian provinces of the fancy and imagina- 
tion—what Wilberforce is there to bring that about? Think, also, 
of the ladies of the land weaving toilet cushions against the last 
day, not to betray too green an interest in their fates! As if you 
could kill time without injuring eternity. 


With this and similar ideas, we can see now that Thoreau 
at Walden, living alone, making his own living by the sweat 
of his brow and satisfying his restricted needs, craving free- 
dom from the obligations of a material civilization, was a 
very different figure from Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana, mak- 
ing boots and dressing in peasant costume. The one was 
abdicating. The other was endeavoring to progress. Tolstoy's 
last years and the tracts produced in them are very different 
from those stories in which he grasped the nature of simple 
man—what Merezhkovsky called the Aryan man—who was 
freed from the tyranny of laws and customs and Semitic asceti- 
cism, and sought to merge with Nature. 

We may think perhaps that Tolstoy and Thoreau were 
similar, and there can be no doubt that many of the sayings 
of the Concord recluse fitted into the philosophy of Tolstoy. 
Yet they were not identical. In Thoreau there was none of 


8 Walden, 8. 
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that desire to cite universal Biblical texts, to declare that 
civilization was sinful and wicked. To Thoreau the acquisi- 
tion of things was stupid. Their very presence blinded man 
to that wealth of beauty, that fullness of life, that existed in 
Nature. To Tolstoy, these qualities were sinful. 

The similarities in the ideas of Thoreau and Tolstoy are 
striking; but their backgrounds and their hypotheses, their 
attitudes towards culture and life, were very different. The 
one was a Russian aristocrat with a mind and a sensitive con- 
science that sought an ideal solution of life and found it in 
simplicity. The other was an American who believed that the 
free man should be lord of himself and the brother of nature, 
who respected and admired the best in the culture of the past, 
and who felt that labor was to be respected but only as it 
aided in the achievement of an individual and intellectual 
goal. They came from different worlds, and though they met 
at many points, there are few common factors in their 
thoughts, their ideals, and their aspirations. 











JONATHAN DRAWS THE LONG BOW 


’ 
RICHARD M. DORSON 


Talk of Crockett! why Ezekiel Nash, a genuine down-easter, 
could send him to eternal smash right slick off. Nash chaws chain 
cables for “bakey,” takes gunpowder for snuff, and blows his nose 
with a tin pocket handkerchief; he sleeps between iron sheets, 
which in winter are made red-hot. Instead of rats and mice, 
wolves and grisly bears prowl about his room at night, but he 
sleeps so sound he’s obliged to be thrown out of the window 
every morning to wake him. Mother missed him when he was a 
baby, and found him at last seated on a hornet’s nest, playing 
at bo-peep with a couple of rattlesnakes. 

As an infant, "Zekiel was a wonder, I guess; he had razors and 
bayonets for toys, walked in top-boots when he was three days 
old, sucked hot coals, and used to rub his gums with a nutmeg- 
grater; they weaned him the very day he was born, and fed him 
on pap made of flint-stones and lignumvitae soaked in prussic 
acid. His appetite, for a boy, was awful; he once eat a buffalo 
and three parts of a horse and then asked if tea wasn’t ready. 
When Nash travels by rail, he gets out to walk a trifle of forty 
or fifty miles, and waits an hour till the train overtakes him. 
The engine comes up, panting and blowing, and often says with 
a forced laugh, “Bust my biler, 'Zekiel, but of all mortal critters, 
you're the biggest; I recon your father was a flash of lightning, 
and your mother an airthquake. Darn me if you aint an ornament 
to creation.” } 


congealing error in our literary history has been the 
A almost exclusive ascription of tall-tale creation to the 
Southwestern, Middle Western, and Far Western frontiers. 
This belief indeed becomes a sort of corollary to the Turner 
thesis; the sweeping wave of frontier expansion cradled a 
vigorous spirit of buoyant individualism that found peculiar 


1 From the London Handbook of Joking, quoted in the New York 
Spirit of the Times, xvmi (October 21, 1848), 410; also in the Union Jack, u 
(October 7, 1848), Number 14. 
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native expression in extravagant conceits and overstatements. 
But the impressive evidence that supports this view has left 
unplumbed a fertile area of our literary resources. The New 
York Spirit of the Times devoted racy columns to humor- 
ous scenes in the South and West, but we have not been told 
that a good many of its sketches were set in New England, 
nor that its most distinguished competitor, the Boston Yan- 
kee Blade, ran predominantly to New England matter, nor 
that the Blade in turn was rivalled by other Boston literary 
family journals of the kind so abundant in the 1840's and 
"30's, The Saturday Rambler, Union Jack, The Yankee Pri- 
vateer, and The Portfolio, whose files bulge with folk humor. 
If Western almanacs rioted in comic fiction, so did sectional 
almanacs published in Boston. If the St. Louis Reveille and 
New Orleans Picayune are examples of regular newspapers 
which were prolific in popular humor, so are the Burlington 
Free Press and the Exeter News Letter. If Tennessee pro- 
duced “Sut Lovingood,” Rhode Island gave birth to The 
Jonny-Cake Letters. And quite apart from the literary period 
of frontier humor (1830-1860), folk story has seeped into 
print in New England through diverse channels of publica- 
tion that still tap the unremitting flow of back-country oral 
narrative. Indisputably the “large,” “hard,” and “tough” 
story, the self-styled “long bow,” has luxuriated on New 
England soil. 


I 


Sources and reservoirs of our native folk humor have in- 
cluded many local story-vendors with capacious memories, 
facile tongues, and soaring fancies; and sometimes ear wit- 
ness records have preserved their art at first hand. A sober 
antiquarian may recall a shiftless catch-all for stray tales. 


Amasa Abbey was a character in his day. He was always merry 
and full of fun, and was never annoyed because he was poor. 
Life and merriment was worth more to him than riches. He was 
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not a bad neighbor, nor was he much given to the improvement 
of mankind. He had a fund of the most improbable stories, a 
few of which will bear repeating. He probably told them for 
amusement and not in any vicious spirit. One was that he had 
an old horse unfit for duty, so one cold day in December he 
killed him and hung his skin on the fence to dry, and on the 
same day he killed several sheep and hung their skins on the 
same fence; that in the evening the old horse pushed his nose 
through the kitchen window and whinnered as if cold and hungry, 
whereupon Abbey rushed out into the dark to replace his skin 
upon the animal, and by mistake put on the sheep skins, “and 
don’t you think” continued Abbey, “that horse lived and the 
next year I sheared forty pounds of wool from him.” Another 
one of his stories ran as follows: Abbey said he went hunting 
deer one day and the game run round and round the brow of 
a hill and he could not hit him with his gun, so he placed his 
gun between two sappling trees and bent the barrel into a circular 
form and then shot at the deer. The ball went round and round 
the hill until it hit the deer and killed him. Still another which 
the writer remembers well: He said he was out fox hunting 
and having started up a young fox, and the dog being in close 
pursuit the fox run against a small tree and split himself right 
in two in the middle; that in coming together two legs were up 
and two down, but nevertheless the fox ran away first on two 
legs which were down, and when they got tired he would change 
over and run on the other two legs until they were tired and 
in this manner the fox got away. He also said the trees were 
so large where he came from in Massachusetts that one day he 
started to cut one down to make into shingles, and chopping 
two weeks he started to go round the tree and see how large 
it was; that he found a man on the other side of the tree who 
had been chopping three weeks and neither had heard the noise 
of the other’s axe.? 


Within the dragnet of the humorous journals an instance 
of some fertile narrator was sure to be caught. 


2 Proceedings of the Orleans County, Vermont, Historical Society, No- 
vember, 1889, to January 1, 1891, 50-51. 
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One of the oddest and most eccentric geniuses that ever fell 
under our notice, was “Uncle Charles,”—an old, grey-headed 
man, of about three score and ten, who resided some years ago 
in a little village with a big name, about twenty miles from the 
Capital of Maine. Many amusing anecdotes are told of this 
“rare specimen of originality,” some of which, though not ex- 
cessively funny, and costing us some trouble to “lick them into 
shape,” may yet yield some amusement to the reader. Uncle 
Charles enjoyed a favorable reputation as the biggest li—teller 
of “whoppers” in all his “diggins,” and he had so long been in 
the habit of telling tough stories, outraging all probability, that 
he at last believed all his fabrications true. No matter how 
monstrous or incredible the narrations of his neighbors, who, 
understanding his “weak spot,” taxed their inventive powers 
to “draw him out”; their tales were but diminutive vegetables, 
compared with those of Uncle Charles. In fact, it was given in 
by all the villagers, that as a regular out-and-out-story-teller, 
he “flogged down” all competition—distancing Major Longbow _ 
“all hollow,” beating Sam Hyde into “shoe-strings,” and leaving 
Munchausen “no whar.” ...“I was skating on the pond,” said 
he, “in the spring of the year, after the sun and rain had made 
the ice very weak. After cutting ‘curlicues’ and ‘monkey shines’ 
till I was pretty tired, I concluded to turn towards our landing, 
about a mile off. I had hardly skated a rod, before the ice broke 
under me, and down I went, like soap suds into a sink. Thinks 
I, I'm a gone coon this time, sure as snakes. I struggled there 
more than an hour trying to get out—sometimes crawling up a 
little, and just getting my knees on the edges of the ice, then 
breaking it and going down ker-souse again into the water. 
At last I found ‘twas a desperate case—so I hollered with all 
my might; but no help came near me.” ...“Now, thinks I, 
I must kick the bucket, that’s a sartin fact. All at once, however, 
I happened to think of a hole in the ice by our landing, where 
we watered the cattle. I just let myself sink to the bottom of 
the pond, and walked coolly along towards the hole. My skates 
troubled me so much that I sat down on a rock and took them 
off. I then walked on without much trouble. I soon saw the 
light through the hole, but it turned out to be much farther 
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off than I had guessed ‘twas. I got directly under it, and giving 
a tremendous spring, came up safely on to the ice. I should 
think I laid there as much as ten minutes, though, before I 
could catch my breath. My head got some bad bumps under 
there, too—for, in walking where the water was shoal, I couldn't 
help hitting it, now and then, against the ice. One of the swell- 
ings on the back of my head was bigger than your double-fists; 
and ! couldn’t wear my hat for more than a week.” * 


The familiar oracle might appear in nostalgic chronicles 
of a township's life. 


Jotham usually caps his list with the following: 

“I guess the greatest wild goose hunting grandfather ever did 
was the time the big flock got caught in the ice storm. It came 
in November, a foot of soft snow and then one of those rain- 
storms that freeze as soon as the rain touches anything. Every 
twig on the trees that storm was as big as your wrist with ice 
and there was an inch or two of clear ice on everything and more 
coming all the time, when grandfather heard a big flock of wild 
geese honking. They didn’t seem to be going over, but their 
voices hung in the air right over the big steep hill from the 
barn up into the back pasture. After they'd been honking up 
there for some time grandfather went up to see what it was all 
about, but he didn’t take his gun. As he climbed the hill through 
the wet snow he heard ‘em plainer and plainer, and when he got 
to the top he saw a most ‘strodinary sight. There was a good- 
sized flock, ninety-seven geese, to be exact, that had got so iced 
up that they had to settle on the top of the hill. 

“The ice had formed on their feathers as they flew and they 
were so weighted down they couldn't fly and they were getting 
more and more iced up every minute. Granddad didn’t care to 
go back for his gun for fear some of the other nimrods in the 
neighborhood would come on the scene and bag the game first, 
but there wasn’t any need of a gun. All he had to do was to 
drive ‘em home. They were terribly iced up, but their legs were 


3 The New York Spirit of the Times, xvu (April 24, 1847), 105, quoted 
from The Yankee Blade. 
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still free and he chased ‘em about for some time before he got 
‘em started down hill. But once over the edge of the hill the 
weight of ice on ‘em turned ‘em right over and over, and so they 
rolled on down. It was a wet snow and as they rolled they took 
up more and more of it till by the time they came slap up 
against the side of the barn every single goose was sealed up in 
the middle of a hard, round snowball. They all stopped there 
and all that grandfather had to do was to pile them up, and 
there they were, in cold storage for the winter. Every time the 
family wanted roast goose they went out and split open a snow- 
ball. The folks in granddad’s time used often to freeze their 
fresh meat and keep it out in the snow all winter, but he was the 
only one that I ever heard of that stored wild geese in that way.” 
There are worse tales and more of them, but I fear that cold 
type chills out the subtle aroma of probability with which 
Jotham always manages to invest them. One needs to hear them 
told with the fragrance of a barn full of newmade hay in the 
nostrils, the swish of the northeaster to accompany the voice 
in his ears, and with his eye on the distant hillside pastures all 
hung with mysterious draperies of mist to make a proper back- 
ground of quaint shadows of romance. Then he can really appre- 


ciate the folk lore that goes with us by the familiar title of 
“Jotham stories.” 4 


If a journalist were on hand when old salts congregated, 
he sometimes found an inventive tar to add to the gallery 
of native spellbinders. 


It happened to us once upon a time, to be at “Wood's Hole” 
in Martha’s Vineyard. There were several vessels wind-bound in 
the roadstead, the captains of which used to spend their after- 
noons at the hotel on shore in the edifying occupation of yarn 
spinning. It was a rich treat to us to be present, toasting our 
shins before the old fashioned wood fire, and picking up the 
crumbs of wisdom which fell from the table of those wide-world 
voyagers. There was one brown, hard-featured man among them, 
whom we well remember. He was a man of the most positive 


4 Winthrop Packard, Old Plymouth Trails (Boston, c. 1920), 211-213. 
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order. He was a firm believer in himself, and had an up and 
down way of expressing an opinion or telling a story, which 
caused others to believe devoutly in him also. This unlimited 
faith in his own resources, led him, doubtless, into self-delusion, 
for he used to relate all his adventures, —which we could not 
help believing at the time, but which we now see must have 
been strongly tinctured with fiction,—with an air of the most 
profound conviction and sincerity. ... “I was once,” said he, “in 
company with a juggler who swallowed jack-knives. I had with 
me a favorite Newfoundland dog, who from a desire of proving 
that some things could be done as well as others, snatched a 
knife out of the fellow’s hand and swallowed it. I asked him, the 
juggler, to get it back, but he said it couldn't be done. [*] Here's 
trying,["] said I, [‘Jat any rate,["] and I run my hand clean down 
his throat till I felt something hard. I gave a pull, and burn my 
timbers if I didn’t turn the quadruped inside out. I had some- 
how or other got hold of the inside of his tail, and this operation 
kinder brought his head in an opposite direction, and the way 
he footed it was a caution to cripples.” 

In the course of that wonderful afternoon Captain Benson 
told a great many stories, or as we should rather say, spun a good 
deal of yarn. As they were, however, somewhat of the long bow 
order, we shall not further enlarge upon them. But there is one 
which now comes to our recollection so exquisite of its kind, 
that we hope to be excused for relating it. The conversation had 
turned upon far sightedness. 

“I am not very far sighted,” observed the captain, “but I 
rayther think I am quick at hearing, shipmates. A good many 
years ago I was in London, and was one day standing with a 
friend along side of St. Paul's. ‘Look here,’ says he, pointing to 
the steeple, ‘do you see that little mouse running along on the 
weather-cock?” 

“*No,’ says I, ‘I don’t see nothing, but I can hear him trot 
quite distinctly.’ ” 

So much for our souvenirs of “Wood's Hole.” 5 


5 The Yankee Blade, u (October 25, 1851), Number 10. 
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Or a leisurely traveler might note in his diary the autobio- 
graphical recitations of an uncommon sea-adventurer. 


In the evening we received visits from several Swampscott 
skippers, whose vessels, like our own, were wind-bound in the 
port. One of these men sat with us till midnight, spinning the 
most monstrous and incredible yarns, which he narrated with a 
serene gravity that would almost have persuaded the hearer to 
believe any lie. He was a marine Munchausen of the first water, 
and his adventures were nearly as wonderful as those of the re- 
nowned Baron himself. 

You could mention no island that he had not visited, from 
Borneo and Madagascar down to No Man’s Land, or Pitcairn, 
or the Isle Royale of Lake Superior. He had sailed on all seas 
except Dr. Kane’s Open Polar Sea, and that he reluctantly ad- 
mitted he had only seen at a distance. He had conversed with 
all potentates, from the Czar Nicholas to the King of the Canni- 
bal Islands, and kindly gave us each a couple of cigars, which he 
said were from a box presented to him by his friend the Captain- 
General of Cuba, a very choice and rare brand that could not 
be got for any money even in Havana. The last part of this asser- 
tion was probably true. No such cigars were ever seen in Cuba, 
for they were obviously of Connecticut tobacco, and we had 
ourselves bought some of the same choice kind at a shop in the 
main street of Gloucester for two cents apiece. 

We spoke of snakes. On this topic he spread himself amaz- 
ingly. He had often seen the sea-serpent, and once when cruising 
for swordfish off Nantucket, had harpooned the monster from 
the deck of his vessel, and had been towed out to sea a hundred 
miles in thirty minutes, when the line broke and the creature 
got away. 

“Rattlesnakes? Yes, sir; I have seen rattlesnakes. Some years 
ago, I grew tired of the sea, and took a farm in Illinois. I had 
a meadow on the prairie of three hundred acres, and when it 
came haying-time rattlesnakes were so thick there, that of seven 
Irishmen I sent to mow it one morning, five were bitten so that 
they died instantly, and the other two were only saved by keep- 
ing them constantly drunk with whiskey for more than a month. 
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That job cost me a barrel of good Bourbon, beside the funeral 
expenses of the dead men.” 

“And you lost your hay?” said the Professor. 

“Not at all. I had seen too much of snakes to be bluffed off 
in that way. I had a pair of boots which had been given to me 
at Buenos Ayres by General Rosas, of the kind worn by the 
Guachos on the Pampas when they go out to hunt the jaguar. 
They are made of the toughest bull’s hide, doubled, and I was 
confident that if they could resist the jaguar’s claws they could 
the fangs of the rattlesnake. They came up to my hips, and I 
put them on one fine morning, and taking a scythe, went into 
the meadow and began to mow. The snakes came at me, a dozen 
at a time, and whenever they struck their fangs into the tough 
leather it held them fast. I took no notice of them, but kept on 
mowing till they hung in such numbers about my legs that the 
weight became troublesome, and then I stopped mowing and 
cut them off with the scythe. I had to do this about once in half 
an hour, and when I went home to dinner there were so many 
heads hanging to the boots that you could scarcely see the leather. 
The boys picked off enough to fill a peck measure heaping full, 
and when I came home to supper they got off as many more. I 
kept this up for a fortnight, and by that time, I can tell you, 
snakes were getting rather scarce in that particular meadow.” 

“What became of them boots?” inquired our Pilot, who had 
listened to this narrative with much apparent interest. 

“Them boots,” said the visitor, lighting one of the Captain- 
General's Havanas with much deliberation, and rolling the weed 
slowly between his lips, evidently to gain time for invention,— 
“them boots saved my life not long afterwards. You see, I soon 
got tired of farming and went to sea again. I bought a brig in 
New York and started on a trading expedition to the west coast 
of Africa. Off the Cape de Verdes we had about the worst storm 
I ever saw in my life, and were driven ashore in the night a 
little south of Cape Blanco, where the Great Desert comes down 
to the sea. The brig struck a reef running out under water a 
considerable distance. The next day a whole tribe of Arabs ap- 
peared on the beach making signals to us. I went ashore to see 
what they wanted, and as I did not like to expose the boat's 
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crew to harm, before going I put on them identical boots, which 
I had always kept with care, in order that I might wade from the 
boat to the beach. As the water was shallow, the boat could keep 
a good way out beyond the reach of the javelins and spears of 
the Arabs, who did not seem to have any fire-arms. As soon as 
I landed I was seized and hurried off over some sand-hills to 
their camp. Knowing enough of their language to understand 
most of what they said, I soon found that they meant to entice 
my crew on shore, make slaves of them, and plunder the ship. 
As a part of this plan, they treated me civilly for a time, only 
taking off my boots, which seemed to strike their fancy in a way 
that I could not at first comprehend. But I soon found that they 
were almost wholly out of provision, though they had plenty 
of water, and that they meant to make soup of the boots. They 
accordingly put them into a big iron pot, over a fire, and in 
about an hour invited me to partake of the broth. I declined, 
and they ate it themselves. In half an hour afterwards every 
mother’s son and daughter of them was as dead as Julius Caesar. 
There was rattlesnake poison enough in them boots, sir, to de- 
stroy all the Arabs of Arabia. The next day we got the brig off 
without material damage, and we found gold-dust enough in 
the camp of the Arabs to make every one of the crew a rich man. 
That was on the whole the most successful voyage I ever made.” ® 


Il 


One way of demonstrating the vitality of New England’s 
whoppers is to assemble her variants of the American hunting 
classic, the big bag of game with one shot. Early farmers’ 
almanacs carried the tale: 


Wonderful Story related by Grorce HowELL, a mighty Hunter, 
and known in that part of the country where he lived by the 
name of the VERMONT NIMROD. 


“I WAS once,” said he, “passing down the banks of the Hud- 
son in search of game, and suddenly heard a crackling on the 


6 Robert Carter, A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England (Bos- 
ton, c. 1864), 103-107. 
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opposite bank. Looking across the river, I saw a stately Buck, 
and instantly drew up and let fly at him. That very moment a 
huge sturgeon leapt from the river in the direction of my piece. 
The ball went through him, and passed on. I flung down my 
gun, threw off my coat and hat, and swam for the floating fish, 
which mounting, I towed to the bank and went to see what 
more my shot had done for me. I found that the ball had passed 
through the heart of the deer, and struck in a hollow tree be- 
yond; where the honey was running out like a river! I sprung 
round to find something to stop the hole with, and caught hold 
of a white rabbit. It squeaked just like a stuck pig; so I thrash’d 
it away from me in a passion at the disappointment, and it went 
with such force that it killed three cock partridges and a wood- 
cock.” 111? 


An embroidered version was bound to turn up in New 
England's favorite humorous weekly, the Yankee Blade. 


Our Uncle Ezra has led a very remarkable life. We heard him 
telling some most appalling stories of his younger days, last week, 
to a group of gaping boys and astonished men. 

“I had a gun,” said the old trojan in that earnest manner so 
characteristic of his colloquial attainments, “which was the mas- 
ter thing for balls that you ever did see. I warn’nt more’n twenty 
years old—it was as much as sixty years ago, I should think e’en 
a’most any how. I tell you what, I could kill anything I wanted 
to. I remember now, one day, I went into the woods down by 
the river—twas a hot day in May—I had my gun with me—used 
to carry it as a gin’ral thing when I went to the woods—didn’t 
like to go without it—it was a royal gun. I hadn’t got far into 
the woods before I see a grey squirrel running up a tree—I let 
blizzard—the bullets went through the devil—tore off a foot and 
a half of the bark of the tree, besides making the splinters fly 
like sin—it then went through the next tree—I heard an almighty 
buzzing inside, and pretty soon saw something running out of 


7 Robert B. Thomas, The Farmer’s Almanack, 1809 (Boston, n.d.); quoted 
here from Nathan Daboll, The New-England Almanack, 1810 (New London, 
n.d.) 
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the hole the ball made, and I swan to pucker, I got no less than 
forty-six gallons and a half of honey out of that tree—real ginoo- 
win bees’ honey—none of your nasty Cuba nigger’s sweat—it was 
prime, I vow. 

“Well, sir, that ball ripped a crow’s nest out of the next tree— 
killed the old one and four young ones, besides a weasel that had 
just crawled up to get something to eat—I van you never see 
anything like it. But it didn’t stop there; a few rods beyond it 
went through another tree, and killed a tarnal great raccoon 
that was just running up on the further side, and then brought 
down sixteen pigeons from a great flock that was just coming 
down to pick berries in the woods. When I got to the river I 
found that it had killed eight wild geese that I had seen in the 
river the night before, which were just rising up to fly as I fired. 
I could see em drifting down the stream. I was afraid I should 
lose ‘em and so drove in after em without taking off my clothes— 
and when I came out, feeling something cool, I vow, I found 
five dozen shad and sixteen alewives in the seat of my breeches.” 

We stepped out just as the old gentleman arrived at this point 
of his narration. We understand the ball did further service on 
the opposite side of the river, but we choose to omit all but 
what we ourselves heard; folks are apt to stretch stories when 
they tell them at second hand.® 


It crept into fireside traditions preserved in local history: 


The new hired man, named Jabish, was evidently bashful, 
homesick, or constitutionally secretive. His employer, Farmer 
McKusick, was of a jovial turn, and, wishing to make the youth's 
sojourn on the place as pleasant as possible, he often made over- 
tures to draw Jabish into conversation and rally his spirits, but 
without avail. At length, as they reached the end of the long 
row in the corn-patch and sat down to rest, McKusick called the 
attention of the hired man to a squirrel running on the wall, 
and asked if he ever went a-hunting. Jabish answered “Yes,” 
and stopped there. “Tell me all about it,” said the old farmer; 


8 The New York Spirit of the Times, xxu (August 14, 1852), 309, quoted 
from The Yankee Blade. 
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“did you find any game?” Then, for the first and only time, 
Jabish told a tale; it ran on this wise: “It was a cool October 
morning when I took father’s old queen’s arm, slung the big 
powder-horn over my shoulder, and entered the forest. Well, 
I'd known so many who went a-hunting and came home without 
any game that I determined to shoot the first living thing I saw. 
There was a deep brook to cross down in the swale, and an old 
log to go over on. Well, as I was carefully walking on the mossy 
old tree-trunk, I saw a squirrel running up a spruce on the oppo- 
site bank; so I leveled the piece at him and fired. The charge 
killed the squirrel and a partridge that chanced to be in the 
spruce budding, but the old gun kicked me off into the brook, 
and in struggling to climb out I caught hold of everything with- 
in reach, and when I found myself upon the bank I had a mink 
in one hand, a mushsquash in ‘tother, and the seat o’ me pants 
was full o’ trouts. 1 considered that a pretty good shot and went 
home loaded with fowl, fur and fish.” McKusick was satisfied, 
and didn’t haze Jabish any more for stories.® 


Maine woods guides of course appropriated the brag: 


About my rifle. It is a Marlin that my father bought up on 
Lily Bay from Ned Laney in 1885, and she shoots a 38 calibre 
cartridge, rim fire. The only trouble with the gun is that she is 
a terrible strong shooter, so that if you are aiming at a deer 
across Molasses Pond, you have to shoot at her knees, for by the 
time the bullet gets there, it will hit her in the shoulder, for 
they all rise as they go. 

I started down with the rifle, after I had cleaned her, to Little 
Bog River, and as I got down to the brook, I saw a black duck 
sitting on a rock, and I fired at it and got it. The bullet hit her 
and ricocheted up into a tree and hit a limb. Well, on the limb 
were sitting four partridges, and the bullet split the limb and it 
snapped to and caught their toes and there they were flopping 
around there squawking. I pulled up my boots and rushed into 
the river and grabbed the duck and hurried over to the south 
side and started to climb the tree to get the partridges. I climbed 


® G. T. Ridlon, Saco Valley Settlements and Families (Portland, 1895), 404. 
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out on the limb and wrung their necks and dropped them to the 
ground, and as I got back toward the trunk, I heard a snorting 
below me, and when I looked around, there was a bear coming 
up the tree, and he was a good sized one, too, and was out for 
honey. 

I waited until he got pretty near to me, when I switched around 
and hung by my knees, and stabbed him in the shoulder and 
down he went. Well, before going down after him, I opened up 
the place where the bees were, and threw out a couple of pounds 
of honey to take home. When I got down to the ground, I started 
to skin the bear when I heard a loud breathing, and I looked up 
and there came a cow moose running just as hard as she could 
run, and right behind her, about two yards, was that bullet, 
and it was catching up to her. Well, as she went by, I jumped 
out with my rifle and knocked the bullet one side and the moose 
fell down. Was I scared! Here I was with a dead moose out of 
season, and over Eastbrook way we are very particular about 
“out of season.” I have never known a man to shoot a squirrel 
out of season, and when I say squirrel, I mean squirrel. 

Well, I leaned over the moose and I found she had just fainted, 
so I fanned her with my hat, and then I happened to think that 
in crossing the river I had some water in my boots, so | pulled 
off my boots, and poured the water on her, and after a while 
with more fanning, I brought her to. But when I pulled off my 
boots, out of one of them came a couple of landlocked salmon 
that had gotten in them when I was crossing the river. So I 
knocked them on the head and laid them one side. 

Well, after the moose got up and walked away, I finished 
skinning the bear. Then I made a birchbark cone, put the honey 
in it, gathered them all up, the duck, the partridges, and the 
salmon, and started home, and just as I crossed the river again 
I was so loaded down that I stumbled forward and right off the 


back of my pants there burst a suspender button and hit a rabbit 
and killed it. 


A collector and versifier of Vermont oral traditions, Marion 
Blake, has recorded a version current for sixty-five years: 


10 Portland, Maine, Telegram, September 9, 1934. 
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Uncle Lute, a queer-turned old-timer, 

Lived all by himself. 

He told the four hunters who stopped by for overnight 
That he hadn't much worldly goods, 

But they were welcome to what there was. 

They made out a meal and got a whick of tea. 


Uncle Lute was swamped with questions 

As the boys began telling about their tramp. 

He jabbered about the wild things getting scarcer 'n’ scarcer. 

“The hunting now hain’t like it was in my day. 

I well remember, I do, 

A-starting aout one mo’nin’ with m’ old muzzle loaded, 

And ‘fore I'd gone far I seed a noble buck; 

So I pulled up and shot. 

The ball went through the deer, two pa’tridges, and a rabbit, 

And then on into a basswood tree. 

I rushed over where the honey was a-pourin’ out o’ the hole, 

And stuck the rabbit int’ the openin’; 

Then I went back to the barn and got the old mare 

Hitched to the wood-shod sled and fetched on a berril. 

I was cock o’ the walk, that time, 

With my deer, berril o’ honey, two pa’tridges and a rabbit. 

Just as I drove into the yard the load seemed to get too heavy.” 

“What'd she do?” asked the eldest of the boys, 

Stroking the tea from his growing mustache. 

“Suddenly a crackin’ noise told me the old mare’s hide split on 
her nose, 

And she went right out o’ it. 

I slapped a couple of freshly killed sheep skins on the old mare: 

They grew into place and every year after that 

We sheared three hundred pounds o’ wool off her.” 


Putting on an antic disposition, Uncle Lute added, 


“That's nuthin’ for a man ‘at understands it, 
And seems ‘sif I did’t a’most.” ™ 


11 Burlington, Vermont, Free Press and Times, April 9, 1935. 
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Here is the tale as it was orally told to the writer by “Slick” 
MacQuoid, at Wilton, July 9, 1942. 


Best shot I ever heard about was told me by a guide from 
Moosehead. Coming home at dusk he saw a partridge sitting on 
the limb of a birch. He fired, and five partridge fell down off 
the branch. He picked them up, stuffed them in his back pocket, 
and walked down the bank of the stream a ways, where he found 
a deer had been frightened by the report and jumped off the 
bank into the mud, where she stuck up to her haunches. After 
slitting her throat he tied her legs to his gun, loaded her on his 
shoulders, and started to cross the stream on a log. But the load 
made his footing unsteady, and he slipped into the water. After 
floundering around for his gun, the deer and the partridges, he 
climbed up the other side of the bank, but he was so wet he 
thought he would wring his clothes out. Five fish fell out of 
them when he did. So he loaded the partridges, the deer and the 
fish—now that’s quite a load on your back—and he had to give 
his suspenders a hoist. A button popped off and killed a rabbit 
forty feet behind him.!? 


III 


Stories with a fishy smell have from of old pervaded New 
England shores and lakes. A letter from Hampton, New 
Hampshire, in 1756 may well have inaugurated the practice: 


We have had something remarkable and uncommon among 
us this Week:—Last Tuesday two or three young Men were 
coming up from Shaws-Island across the Marsh, and heard a 


12 For other New England versions, see Maine Woods Guides Scrapbook, 
“The Complicated Gun” (State Library, Augusta, Maine); Joseph W. Porter, 
Wayfarer’s Paper, 1, 132-133 (Maine Historical Society, Portland); Granite 
Monthly, xxiv (May, 1898), 253; Parker L. Converse, Legends of Woburn, 
Second Series (Woburn, Massachusetts, 1896), 162; and More New Hampshire 
Folk Tales, Mrs. Guy E. Speare, editor (Plymouth, New Hampshire, 1936), 
195-196. Two middle Atlantic versions are given in the New York Spirit of 
the Times, x1 (July 3, 1841), 205, and xvi (December 19, 1846), 510. For 
modern parallels throughout the United States see Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, 
1 (June, 1942), 20-21; and (August, 1942), 41-42 and 53-54, texts and notes. 
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rustling in a little salt-pond, and upon looking in, spy'd a vast 
number of fine large Mackrel swimming about;—they immediately 
waded in, and they were so thick that they threw Numbers out 
with their Hands:—One of the Men ran to the nearest House, got 
a Pigeon Net, and drew out 400 presently. The next Day in that 
and another Salt Pond, they catched upwards of 1000, as fine 
large Mackrel as I ever saw. ... It causes much Speculation, for 
there never was a Mackrel known thereabouts, nor are they yet 
taken in our Sea, being not yet come in in any Plenty.” 


In the following century “Shepherd Tom” Hazard mused 
serenely over the suddenly cold night of 1835, when 


the lake was converted almost in an instant into a sheet of ice 
some foot and more in thickness, holding in its embrace nearly all 
of the striped bass that had entered the pond on the day before. 
A day or two after this I went down upon the pond and saw 
scores upon scores of men cutting out the bass with chopping 
axes. They had already piled up hundreds of thousands to all 
appearances in heaps as big as small hay stacks. The whole sur- 
face of the lake looked like a huge piece of Mosaic thickly inlaid 
with frozen bass weighing two or three to twenty or more pounds 
each.'* 


As time wore on, the enlarged fishing exploit became a 
customary accessory of amateur sportsmen. A group of such 
yarns was printed a half century ago in the Maine Sports- 
man: 


I have been interviewing this week various ones here in Bos- 
ton who have recently returned from fishing trips to parts of 
Maine. ...A. Blenheim Smith-Jay said: “I have been along the 
West Branch of the Penobscot. 1 was fishing one day in a pool 


13 Boston Evening Post, June 28, 1756. 

14 Thomas R. Hazard, Folk-Lore of the Narragansett Country in Rhode 
Island: The Jonny-Cake Letters of “Shepherd Tom” (Providence, 1888), 339- 
340. Yankee has a similar incident for the cold November of 1892, vim (June, 
1942), 16. 
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just at the foot of a large log jam, which rivermen were vainly 
trying to break. My line in some way drifted up under the edge 
of the jam, and I all of a sudden felt a mighty tug at my line. 
I started to reel in, but she didn’t reel. At length the water in 
the pool at the edge of the jam began to be violently agitated. 
I again began to turn the reel, and was conscious of the fact 
that I was making some headway, but so strong was the strain 
that I feared I had hooked a log. I kept up the strain, and in 
half an hour I hauled out the most monstrous trout that was 
ever seen by mortal man. At once the log jam started, and it be- 
came evident that that trout held the jam, how many days I 
cannot say.” 

Waterhouse Gibson of Marlboro street said: “I fished two 
weeks at Lake Mooselookmegunticook. The second day I hooked 
an eighteen pound trout. It was the largest trout I caught that 
day. I gave it no particular thought but when it was opened and 
cleaned at camp that night, it was found to contain another six- 
pound trout, which, on being cut open, contained a four-pound 
pickerel, which in turn contained a three-pound bass which con- 
tained a perch weighing one pound.” 

There is one thing in this story which stamps it as a lie. No 
trout was ever known to swallow a pickerel. 

J. Van Allen Somes of Charlesgate-West, (half a jag south): 
“I have just got back from Moosehead Lake, and haven't had 
time yet to clean the fish scales from under my finger nails. My 
best catch? Yes, oh yes. It was an afternoon after a heavy show- 
er, that I hooked a big fish. In spite of all I could do I could not 
gain an inch on him and so decided to let him have the line. He 
went out with the full length. It was only a question of losing 
the fish, or the fish and line too, so I took a hitch around the bow 
seat of the boat, and away the fish started towing the boat. 
Straight for a distant inlet he went, and started to enter the 
mouth of a stream that flowed into the lake, the boat with my- 
self in it following in tow. We had gone up the stream but a 
short distance when it suddenly narrowed, and so great was the 
velocity of the fish, and such was its length that it was wedged 
in between the banks so it could not get either backward or for- 
ward. Sure now of my game, I swung the boat to the bank, got out, 
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killed the huge trout with an oar, but was obliged to cut it up 
and remove it in sections.” 

W. L. McLancaster of Beacon street: “I have just returned 
from Moosehead. I had one wonderful experience. Have a cigar? 
The wonderful part of this experience which I am about to re- 
late does not consist of the size of the fish. I hooked a smallish 
sized fish one forenoon, but he was gamey. At the first bound he 
went about eight feet out of the water, at the same time going 
off the hook. But before he struck the water as he fell back, a fish 
hawk swooped down, seized the fish in his talons and started to 
soar away. I happened to have my rifle in the boat, so seizing 
it quickly I fired at the hawk, fortunately killing it. Its claws 
released their hold, and the fish dropped. Seizing an oar I quickly 
sculled the boat forward so that the fish fell into it.” 

C. Pollard Stockwell of Columbus avenue related the follow- 
ing experience on Lake Androscoggin: Said he: “Lake Andros- 
coggin is a great place for pickerel. I hooked a pickerel one after- 
noon. I had no reel but was greatly astonished to see the huge 
pickerel coming directly toward the boat, the line disappearing 
into his mouth as he approached. I held on to my end of the line, 
and the pickerel came right into the boat, I killed the pickerel 
and on opening him I found one of those patent automatic 
reels, which he had sometime previously swallowed. It appears 
that when he swallowed my hook it caught on the reel, starting 
it, and it immediately began to wind up on the line, forcing the 
pickerel into the boat.” 

L. Burnside Jones of Massachusetts avenue: “I had been fish- 
ing on one of the Schoodic lakes one day, and was just about to 
start for camp, when I felt a bite. The line began to spin rapidly 
in every direction, and to go deeper into the water. I could do 
nothing with the reel, so was compelled to haul in hand over 
hand, and was astounded to see, not one fish but thirteen. One, 
the first one, had been caught on the hook, and in his gyrations 
he had entangled and wound the line about twelve others so they 
could not get away, and they all came up in a bunch.” 

John M. Blinkhorn West Newton street: “I have been mackerel 
fishing around Matinicus. One day we struck a school, and so 
great was the number of mackerel that they lifted each other out 
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of the water fully two feet above the gunwale of our boat, into 
which they fell in such quantities that we narrowly escaped be- 
ing swamped.” ... The above are all I interviewed. 

ALLAN Enric.’® 


A different order of fish story involved the cleverness of an 
animal assistant: 


At one time about three years ago, I had occasion to visit, at 
regular intervals, one of the company boarding houses near the 
Canadian line. This is near a fairly good trout stream, and I 
employed my spare time in fishing but with very poor success. 
My disappointment was tinged with curiosity and envy as there 
was an old Frenchman who appeared nearly every day with a 
fine string of trout. I, of course, tried to find out how and where 
he got them but not understanding English, he could or would 
not share his secret. 

After following him stealthily about for days, early one morn- 
ing I saw him starting for the brook and followed at a safe dis- 
tance. He walked about half a mile down the stream and, select- 
ing a comfortable seat on the bank, suddenly gave a shrill whistle. 
Imagine my astonishment when an enormous bull frog popped 
his head from the water and immediately scrambled to a position 
on the man’s knee. 

I watched in amazement while the old Canuck attached a fat 
worm to his hook and placed it in the frog’s mouth. Fairly hold- 
ing my breath with excitement and scarcely believing my eyes, I 
saw him hop to the water, carefully carrying the worm and taking 
care not to tangle the light silk line until at last, with hardly a 
splash, he swam away down stream. 

The water was very clear and I easily followed his course until 
I saw him approach a dark hole under a stump. Here he stopped, 
peered in, and quickly dropped the worm which was snapped 
up by a two-pound trout. During the next half hour he repeated 
this performance exactly sixty-eight (68) times and the man on 
the bank landed sixty-five of the fish. Finally he showed signs of 


15 Maine Sportsman, u (September, 1894), 14; quoted from the Industrial 


Journal. 
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fatigue and the whistle recalled him to the bank, where his mas- 
ter tendered [sic] helped him ashore. The fisherman produced 
a bottle of high-wine, took a drink himself, and gave about a 
tablespoonful to the frog, who immediately showed great mani- 
festations of delight by dancing around and blowing himself out 
to an enormous size. 

While the angler cleaned the fish, this remarkable frog showed 
the effects of the stimulant and his appreciation of it, by creeping 
quietly along the shore and pouncing headlong into the water 
upon several large fish which he strangled and floated to the 
bank with no assistance. These last were the best and largest of 
the catch. 

Overcome by my discoveries, I stole back to my lodgings and 
did not return for nearly two months, although very anxious to 
see more of this unique style of fishing. When at last I arrived 
upon the scene the old Canadian had gone and from a relative 
of his I learned that the frog was dead. 

It seems that one morning, after catching his usual number of 
trout, the old man had fallen asleep, and the frog, who had been 
seized with an overpowering craving for drink, had stolen nearly 
a quart of the real article from his master’s pocket. He then 
entered into a period of debauchery, lasting four days, and finally 
became quarrelsome and hard to manage. On the morning of the 
fifth day, in his drunken frenzy, he attacked a large bull dog and 
was killed after a furious struggle. The dog dying a week after- 
ward from his injuries.'* 


A number of fictions revolved around the wonderful 
contents of a fish’s belly: 


One of the most extraordinary events that has taken place in 
the piscatorial world for many years occurred on Sunday last, in 
the capture of the biggest codfish ever heard of. The fish was 
caught by Mr. Nathaniel Blanchard, of Swampscott, a veteran 
fisherman, seventy-five years old, and weighed—the cod— ninety- 
four pounds undressed, and seventy-eight dressed... . Briefly, 
then, he prepared his harpoon, twisted a score of cod-lines to- 


16 The Northern, u (June, 1922), 8. 
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gether man-of-war fashion, so that the hooks looked like an eel- 
basket, with a sharp Turkish scimetar at each of the interstices, 
and off he sculled. He soon came up with his victims, dropped 
his cod-hooks, to which was attached fifteen pounds of sweet A 
No. 1 Western pork, and in a moment he was jerked half out of 
his dory and his boots! The bait had “took”—and at the immi- 
nent peril of his life, the bold fisherman succeeded in towing to 
the shore the monster he had captured. The oldest cod-heads of 
Swampscott had never seen the like before. It was some time 
before they could decide the genus to which it belonged. They 
hardly dare call it a cod, it looked so “werry like a whale,” and 
a post mortem examination was resolved upon. Previous to this, 
however, they sent by express wagon from Swampscott to Lynn 
for the regular physicians of the M. C. Association in that place, 
and then to Boston for the President and faculty of the M. C.’s 
in this city. Representatives from both bodies promptly attended, 
and the operation of dissection immediately commenced. At the 
first rip of the dissector’s knife, goodness gracious! what greets 
the eyes of the astonished beholders! A live Canada shark! At the 
next—two dozen brook trout! The next—twelve dozen smelt— 
one Westphalia ham, two Cheshire chesess [sic], one box long 
nines, two pair of roast chickens, three bottles Otard brandy, four 
bottles Bourbon whiskey, a pack of cards, a set of props—and 
more marvellous than all, unmistakeable evidence that the latter 
batch of edibles and drinkables must have been swallowed at 
the time the Baltimore steam packet, last summer, ran into and 
upset a sailboat in our harbor, in which were our well-known 
friends Smith, Felton, and Barry! ...As usual, there were many 
doubters of the truth of the yarn, and one spiritualist declared the 
whole thing a hoax, for he could prove that the twelve dozen 
smelt referred to were eaten the day before at Taft's, Point Shir- 
ley, fried in Parkinson’s pork! Another declared that it was the 
cod and not the fisherman that was seventy-five years old—and 


that the man, and not the cod, weighed ninety-four pounds un- 
dressed.17 


17 The New York Spirit of the Times, xxvi (January 3, 1857), 559, quot- 
ing from the Boston Times, December 16, 1856. 
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A region with an extensive coast line and busy ports 
naturally accumulated much lore of the sea. Ships that 
traveled around the world could be expected to witness some 
strange occurrences. 


“ | was going out one morning to set a bar-post, with a crowbar 
on my shoulder. As I neared the spot, I saw a huge black snake 
running across the road. I threw the crow-bar upon him, but 
without effect. The snake immediately threw himself upon his 
head and wound himself down into the solid earth, out of sight. 
I threw the crow-bar after him, but without penetrating any dis- 
tance into the hole the snake had made. I then took off my coat, 
hat and mittens, spat on the palm of my hands, and with tre- 
mendous force threw the bar after the sarpent, the bar dis- 
appearing at once out of sight. This was in November. I saw 
and heard nothing of snake or bar until the next spring, when 
I happened to be in Boston. Having a curiosity to go on board a 
ship, | went down to India wharf, where was lying a ship recently 
in from the East Indies. I went aboard, and there, to my great 
surprise, saw a crow-bar lying on deck with my initials (“S. L.”) 
plainly marked on it. I claimed the bar as my property, but the 
captain of the vessel refused to let me have it, saying that it be- 
longed to the ship. I brought an action of replevin to recover 
my property. At the trial it was proved that on the very day I 
threw the bar after the snake, while the vessel was sailing along 
the East Indian waters, under a cloudless sky, and on an un- 
ruffled sea, on the opposite side of the earth, that identical bar 
came tearing up through the keel of the ship and lodged on deck. 
I recovered my property and took the bar home with me.” '* 


As the narrator's fancy expanded, so did the bellies of 
deep-water monsters, and Jonah’s story paled into common- 
place. 


18 Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of Chelsea, Vermont (Keene, 
New Hampshire, 1884), 112-113. 
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An old sea-salt being called upon for a story, said he could only 
recount the perils of his last whaling cruise, which for marvelous- 
ness, would hardly be believed; it was of such a direful, dreadful 
mishap to him, he was determined never to go to sea again. He 
began, “We, nine of us, were out in a boat, after a whale; and 
though the creature dodged us many times, we at last struck 
him with a harpoon; he furiously turned upon the boat, and 
with his tail upset and smashed it to pieces; all I had to save my- 
self with, was the oar, which I fortunately grasped with my hand, 
and with it kept afloat for some time; what became of the rest 
of the boat’s crew, I never learned: at last, that same big whale 
came up again, and at one gulp swallowed me, oar and all: when 
he had me into his stomach, I found most of the stores from our 
boat, and also that he was bleeding so very fast from the wound 
of our javelin, he would soon be at the mercy of any one out- 
side; so I took out jacknife, and dug a hole through him, amid 
ships, just big enough for my oar; I then ran it out, and sculled 
the lubber high and dry ashore at New Bedford; there the wreck- 
ers took possession of him; after cutting through the lubber for 
three days and nights, they came to me, and freed me from my 
prison confinement: they then all gave three times three cheers, 
for the jolly jack tar, who could do some things, as well as 
others—and that was me!’ ?® 


Mention of underwater giants immediately invites con- 
sideration of the great New England hoax, the ubiquitous 
albeit elusive sea serpent. Through the years, reports of the 
fabled creature thronged the newspapers and perplexed the 
curious; and among the solemn affirmations and descriptions 
lurid burlesques crept in. The hoax is of ancient vintage; 
it was over a century old when used in a pre-revolutionary 
Massachusetts newspaper, for an obvious purpose of political 
allegory: 


There has lately appeared off this Harbour, an ill-looking 
voracious Sea Monster, which has put all our Coasters upon a 


19 The Yankee Privateer, v (September 27, 1856), Number 45. 
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sharp look out, to steer clear of its devouring Jaws. It has been 
observed to devour whole Vessels at once; but some it has dis- 
gorged within an Hour after it has taken them; some it has kept 
down a Day, some two, and some a Week. But its Constitution 
is such, that it can keep down nothing long, which may perhaps 
be owing to some bad Vermin inhabiting its Stomach. It is 
particularly fond of all Sorts of West-India Produce, Rum, Mo- 
lasses, Sugar, Cotton, Coffee, Cocoa, &c. 

When it was first observed from Shore, by a great Number of 
People, there were various Conjectures what it could be: Some 
said that it was an old Shipwreck’d Hutt with a TON on it. One 
said when he first saw it, it look’d like a P then like an ax with 
a clumsy Handle, and then like a Ton, for it kept altering every 
Moment. Another said it look’d like a Tempte, but after viewing 
it through a good Prospective Glass, they all agreed that there 
was nothing in it that look’d like a Temple. Then an old aborigi- 
nal Native who had been on a Hill for some Time viewing it, 
said he thought it looked like Rosinson Crusoe and his Man 
Friday be-KniGHTED. After some Time it drew near to the Shore, 
when they could observe it quite plain, they found it was a rotten 
Burcu Log, with a broken REeep sticking in it for a Mast.”° 


When no one would longer swallow the creature, the narra- 
tive concludes, he swallowed himself. 


THE VERY LATEST GLIMPSE O’ THE GREAT SEA-SARPENT, THAT FOR THE 
LAST FIFTY YEARS HAS HAUNTED NA-HANT!! 
Certified Affidavit o’ Squire Varmifuge Vampose, o’ Varmount. 


L. S. Seal o’ State. 


PARSONALLY appeared afore me, Jeremiah Jehosaphat, a Justice 
o’ the Peace o’ the County aforesaid, Mister Squire Varmifuge 
Vampose, who deposeth as follers:— 

“On Monday mornin,’ a little atween sunshine an’ clock- 
strike, as | war swimmin’ off Egg Rock, I heerd a precussion in 
the water. I looked up, an’ I seed a figger o’ a big snake, that 
looked more like a worm, rise up, shake its head clean down to 
the eend o’ its tail, an’ head a kind o’ circumbendibously for 


20 “From New-London,” The Essex Gazette, Salem, May 9-May 16, 1769. 
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Egg Rock. Its body in diam’ter, in close kalk’lation, war as thick 
round as you could see, an’ its length, from the head tu the tail, 
an’ back, war’ abeout as fur as from here to yander; the size o’ 
its head war abeout ferocious, its eyes war like tew large augur- 
holes, bored through darkness intu daybreak, an’ its back looked 
like a train o’ freight rail-cars, head up with stone-coal. He fust 
gin’ a flirt, an’ then a spurt, an’ then a squirm, an’ the hull sea 
war turned intu sich a sink o’ soap-suds, that the fish actooally 
slipped down each other’s throat, without a swaller. Thar’ war a 
big ox walkin’ along Lynn Beach, the sarpent tuck aim at him 
with his eyes, an’ he walked right intu his throat by suction, like 
a worm intu a horned trout, an’ then picked his teeth with a 
wrecked mainmast that floated by. It now begin tu storm like 
Sodom, an’ a thunder-bolt bolted right down his throat; he spit 
the bolt right out, all chawed up, flung a summerset, turned his 


tail intu his mouth, jumped deown his own throat, an’ then van- 
quished.” 1 


Yet his serpentship bobbed up again in the twentieth 
century, deep in the Vermont hills. 


It has just leaked out that three men, while fishing for bull 
pouts recently, in Dead Creek, saw a terrible water monster that 
gave them a scare that got onto their nerves pretty bad. They 
claim it was the real thing in a sea serpent and they hadn't 
touched a drop, except Fairfield water, since everything went to 
St. Albans. They are loath to talk about what they saw, “as no 
one will believe us,” one of the party remarked. “But it is gospel 
truth, though,” another member of the party chimed in as they 
owned up and consented to talk, with the understanding that 
we would keep their names out of the Courier. Still laboring 
under considerable nervous tension the three managed to give 
the story in fragments substantially as follows: 

“The three of us were in a boat not far from Indian Point. We 
had out lanterns, a can of nice fat worms and two lines apiece, 
intending to make a night of it and land a lot of pouts before 
morning. We got all fixed up just before dusk and settled down 


21 Jonathan Jaw-Stretcher’s Yankee Story All-My-Nack, 1852 (Boston, n.d.). 
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for a little smoke and visit before the bull pouts got along. You 
know the Missisquoi Bay pouts are pretty particular and never 
take hold good until it gets dark. They are the best that swim 
though, and prices are all right now. So we had quite a bit of 
time before the first run got along. You may not know it, but 
Dead Creek is about as cheerful as an old cemetery, with flat 
gray marble slabs, about the time the sun sinks out of sight for 
the night, over beyond the marsh, and queer dark shadows come 
stealing through the trees and brush. I don’t like to own it, but 
it always makes me feel creepy with twisted dark streaks eating 
right into me. One of the boys kept telling funny stories to keep 
things kinder pleasant until the pouts got busy and took our 
‘tention. All of a sudden there was the darndest noise just around 
the point, a splashing and sputtering and gurgling and in be- 
tween a sharp snapping sound, for all the world just like a big 
steel trap springing together. At first we thought it was one of 
them cussed motor boats in a fit. Pretty soon the racket stopped 
and we heard something coming right our way. A swashy, glide 
motion an real fast, faster than the ‘Swastika’ when she has 
plenty of gasolene and Homer Brown at the engine. 

“Do you believe it, when the noise got around the bend and 
right opposite to us, in the deepest part of the creek, it wasn’t 
a fussy power boat, but something sure alive and squirming. It 
was as big around as a sugar barrel, maybe a little bigger, we 
wouldn’t exactly tell. It stopped right near us, too blamed near, 
but somehow didn’t seem to see us. He smelled us all right for 
he stuck his head out of the water about 10 feet, maybe 12, and 
sniffed a good deal like a bird dog. The top of the head was 
black and hairy and shaded down to the ears to a dirty moss 
green. We saw shiny gray scales, about the size of a base ball on 
the throat, with big ones down towards the belley. When it 
opened its terrible mouth we could see several rows of glittering 
white teeth 10 inches long, maybe 12. A yellowish flat tail, twice 
as big as the rudder of the ‘Siesta,’ away back of the head about 
80 feet, maybe 100, kept swishing around, quiet like, just as a cat 
does before it jumps for a bird. “What did we do[?]’ You remember 
that big pepperage tree right on the edge of the creek. Well, we 
just backed out of that boat mighty quick and quiet and shinned 
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up the pepperage, but it seemed as if we never would get to the 
top. It is the tallest tree in the marsh, but it wasn’t tall enough 
by a hundred, maybe two hundred feet. We never said a word, 
we were so scart, just clung on all night, praying for the sun to 
come back on the other side of the marsh, bringing brightness 
and warmth. That big thing seemed to be fooling around a long 
time, but it was so dark we couldn't see just what it was up to. 
It was nosing around the boat sure, for we heard the lantern 
tip over and then it munched on the worms, can and all, eat up 
our extra coats, and a pair of rubber boots, licked up the kero- 
sene, gnawed the handles off both oars and then went on up the 
creek. Some time in the night it went by like the devil and the 
last we heard, it was out in the bay and seemed to be headed for 
Lime Kiln Point. 

“My, we were glad to get home and set on the granite again 
an sun ourselves with the rest of the boys. No more bull pouting 
for us this year, you bet. Front of the bank is good enough for us. 
Now whenever anyone mentions Dead Creek it makes us feel 
creepy and just as sick to our stomachs as can be.” 2? 


Vv 


In New England as in other sections, stories have flour- 
ished celebrating the barrenness or fertility of the soil. One 
line of extravagance has deplored its complete and unequalled 
sterility—particularly in New Hampshire. An aged native 
of Manchester recalls the grasshopper found on the pine 
plains wiping tears from its swarthy cheeks; when a sympa- 
thetic traveler inquired the wherefore the animal replied, 
“[T]he last mullen leaf is wasting, and I see nothing but cer- 
tain death by starvation.” * Pigs were so poor and lank they 
fell over while plucking a spear of grass; it took two to make 
a shadow; unless their tails were tied in knots they crawled 
out through the cracks in the pen.* A wagoner piloting 


22 Swanton, Vermont, Courier, June 3, 1909. 
23 C. E. Potter, The History of Manchester, New Hampshire (Manches- 
ter, 1856), 8. 


24 The Londonderry Celebration, Robert C. Mack, compiler (Manchester, 
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sportsmen through the abandoned mountain township of 
Kilkenny related a dismal tale: 


I was drivin’ stage through this piece o’ woods some years ago, 
when I come all to once on a rabbit settin’ on the brush fence 
an’ cryin’ as if his heart would break. Bein’ a good-natured man, 
an’ fond of askin’ questions, I spose,—jest as you are,—I stopt the 
hosses, and said, “What ails ye there? kin a feller do anythin’ to 
help ye through yer trouble?” The rabbit wiped his eyes with his 
tail as well as he could, and said to me, “Stranger, my father died 
last week and left me two hundred acres of this land, an’ I've got 
to get my livin’ off on it”; an’ then he bust out cryin’ ag’in. 
“G'lang,” said I to the hosses, “can’t do a thing to help ye, if it’s 
as bad as that.” 


But on another, more frequent tack, Yankee talk ran to 
lush bottoms, luxuriance, size, and fertility of unexampled 
proportions. Sawmills ran by buttermilk; the sixteenth 
peeled layer of a forty-pound onion encircled a four-gallon 
demijohn;*" a squash on a sandy farm grew so heavy it sank 
through to China;** potatoes less than tea-kettle size were 
not picked; enormous puddings crushed people to death 
in accidental tumbles;* fat hens burst open on their roosts 
with pistol-like reports.*' From the first, New England cli- 
mate inspired prodigality. 


We hear from Barnstable, that the Wife of a Man in that 
County was lately delivered of two Children; & besides this Event, 
which undoubtedly gave him much Pleasure, his Negro Woman, 


1870), 72; Yankee, ut (May, 1937), 39, quoting an 1854 issue of the Lowell 
News. 

25 The Granite Monthly, xxxu (March, 1902), 162. 

26 The Saturday Rambler, u (August 28, 1847), Number 35. 

27 Union Jack, u (July 29, 1848), Number 4. 

28 Jeremiah Digges, Cape Cod Pilot (Provincetown, 1937), 61. 

29 Sidney Perley, Historic Storms of New England (Salem, 1891), 213. 

30 A History of the Town of Industry, Maine, William C. Hatch (Farming- 
ton, Maine, 1893), 271; Clifton Johnson, What They Say in New England 
(Boston, 1896), 248. 
31 New York Spirit of the Times, xvu (April 24, 1847), 105. 
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the same night, was also delivered of a Child. He was likewise 
remarkably successful in the Generation of his domestic Animals, 
viz. his Cow had two Calves, his Mare a Colt, his Sow a consider- 
able Number of Pigs, his Bitch a Number of Puppies, his Cat 
kitten’d, and one of his Hens hatch’d a Brood of Chickens—all in 
one Night.*? 


For proof of superior soil, evidence somehow centered on 
large pumpkins. 


I then began to tell him of a certain cucumber story that he 
had probably seen and read in print, where a certain Rhode 
Islander took a half bushel of imported guano and put it into a 
hole in the ground, after which he dropped into the hill a dozen 
cucumber seeds, which he had no sooner done than a cucumber 
vine made its appearance, causing the man to drop his hoe and 
run for his life, as the vine was fast curling about him, like a ser- 
pent. By the time I had got thus far with my story, the old farmer 
crossed his legs and sighed. I went on, and told him that after 
the man had run for three-quarters of a mile, more or less, his 
legs became so entangled with the vine, that he fell to the ground, 
and was unable to extricate himself. Finding himself in such a 
“precarious situation,” he at once endeavored to obtain his jack- 
knife from his pocket, but when he put his hand in said pocket, 
he found a big cucumber already gone to seed. 

Having finished my story, the old gentleman slightly changed 
his position, and quietly remarked—“I do not doubt to [sic] 
truth of your story, my young friend, but listen, while I relate to 
you the wonders of the native soil of Connecticut. 

“In my garden, where, I dare assert, a body might dig down 
four-and-thirty feet, and there find the same rich soil, more 
powerful than seventeen cargoes—yes, seventeen’ thousand car- 
goes—of your guano, I have seen wonders. It has been my family 
garden, it was my father’s, and even his father’s father’s; in short, 
it has been a family garden more than a century. Well, when I 
was a boy, I was hoeing one morning with my good old father, in 
the garden, for a breakfast spell. I happened to be hoeing round 


32 Boston Evening Post, November 12, 1764. 
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a pumpkin vine, and was about to dig it up, when the old man 
said, ‘Stephen, don’t dig it up, my son, let it grow, and see what 
it will eventually become.’ | obeyed, of course, yet could see noth- 
ing so very wonderful about it. Now don’t you think,” said he, 
earnestly, “that in time the vine grew so as to run over the north 
end of the garden wall, on the outside of which a very heavy 
ox-sled had been placed flat-ways, so as to keep it out of the sun 
during the summer months. This pumpkin vine eventually 
passed right under the sled, thence over another wall, thence 
through a cabbage patch and orchard, thence over a piece of 
meadow a hundred and fifty yards wide, thence down a long hill, 
and at last crossed a stream of water four rods wide. Now the soil 
of the garden being of such a powerful and unsurpassed nature, 
a pumpkin in time got under the sled; and it got to growing at 
such a thundering rate, as to raise that heavy ox sled an inch 
every night! In a very short period of time it had got the big 
sled on a pize, and we were obliged to prop it on the weak side, 
so as to keep the mammoth sled from tipping over. One day an 
old sow was looking for ground nuts on the opposite side of the 
stream, when she espied the pumpkin vine, and tracked it to the 
water's edge; thence, by some mystic movement, she crossed the 
stream on the pumpkin vine, and coursed it along, until she 
found the pumpkin itself, when she went at it deliberately, and 
ate four-and-twenty days out of it. One night, my father fearing 
that we were to have an old-fashioned black frost, he ordered all 
hands, and invited the neighbors to lend a hand, to get the mam- 
moth pumpkin under cover. 

“Well, we got the big stone drag down to the scene of action, 
and, after a while, two yoke of oxen and one horse made out to 
get it up to the back door. It was so big that it was an impossibil- 
ity to get it in, so we took it round to the front door, which, as 
you have observed, is a wide old-fashioned one; and here we were 
obliged to rip off the door-casings, and then the pumpkin just 
rubbed through, on a tight squeeze at that. Well, sir, it was 
weighed right in this big square front room, after a fashion, and 
allowing good honest Connecticut weight, it weighed just twenty- 
three hundred and seventeen pounds! And in ten days, don’t you 
think, full fifteen hundred people came from here, there, and yon- 
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der, to see this wonderful pumpkin! Now whar is poodle Rhode 
Island,” asked the old farmer.** 


VI 


American exaggerative humor, although its expression has 
been regulated by the available mediums for printing and by 
congenial literary vogues, is pre-eminently a folk humor. 
Sometimes the tale that turns up in early newspapers re- 
sembles, both in unvarnished delivery and obviously stolen 
motif, the kind of bald transcript a folklorist sets down in 
his notebook. 


A correspondent of the Greenfield Democrat, relates a story, 
which he says was told to him by a -centennarian with all the 
gravity of a deacon. The old man said “he first came to Conway, 
about fifty years ago, in the midst of a violent storm of snow, 
which the wind had piled up in large drifts. His horse getting 
tired he drove to the side of the road and hitched his horse to a 
stake as he supposed. Having given him some hay from his sleigh 
he passed on afoot. He proceeded to the village, finished his busi- 
ness and in about three hours returned to where he had left his 
horse. Meanwhile the wind had shifted, and he could not find 
the drift on which he had hitched his horse. He however saw a 
meeting house which he had not seen when he was there before, 
and on looking up discovered his horse quietly feeding on the 
top, hitched to the steeple!” * 


Again the literary form may present the embroideries of 
dialect, verbal emphasis, and graphic detail in which the 


33 The New York Spirit of the Times, xx1 (September 13, 1851), 350. Less 
than half of this story, “Big Connecticut Pumpkins,” is here given. Cf. ibid., 
xiv (January 25, 1845), 568, “A Great Pumpkin Story” (from the Boston 
Mercantile Journal); and The Yankee Blade, tv (December 4, 1847), Number 
15, “A Bit of a Punkin.” 

34 The Yankee Privateer, tv (February 17, 1855), Number 13. Cf. “A Blow 
Out in Michigan,” by John Brown, in the New York Spirit of the Times, xvi 
(August 8, 1846), 285. The narrator went to sleep among pine shrubs on a sand 
bank, and awoke to find himself atop a tall pine tree; the wind had blown 
the sand all away. 
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newspaper humorists excelled, but the oral structure and the 
basic folk-motif are no less readily apparent. 


Whilst travelling recently in Virginia, I became acquainted 
with a “rale Down-Easter” who had come “all the way from Var- 
mount,” and who flourished under the distinguished appellation 
of “Colonel Put.” One of nature’s “queer lumps of clay” is Phil; 
he is, undeniably, great at anything and everything, “cock fight- 
ing” especially. 

“I once had a Cock,” said he, “that could jist rip the rag off 
all natur. I fout him agin evrything in Varginny, and whipt ‘em 
all teu; arterwards I gin ‘em all a heel and whaled ‘em all over 
agin, leastwise, them that I hadn’t killed afore. So the boys got 
a kind’a skeert, and d --- a bird would they pit agin him, so I jist 
turned him in among the hens, and kept him fur the good he 
had done. 

“Wall, I guess I kept him about five year, till the old feller got 
to be stun blind and bald headed, and times got to be allscrougin 
hard in Old Varginny; perwisions was all-fired high, and money 
sneaken scase, and then my young ‘uns had got most unkimmon 
powerful appetites, so I begun to think about killin the old cock. 
It pulled right stret agin the grain, I tell ye now, but I had to deu 
it, an deu it I did. I kasoused him inteu a bucket uv bilin water, 
and—deu you believe? why it tuck teu of my young ‘uns and a big 
pair uv pinchers a hull day to git the critter’s feathers out! 

“How shall I cook him, Phil?” ses my wife. “Wall, I guess you 
mought as well put him in the oven,” ses I. So she kind’a baisted 
him all over with possum fat, put him in a big dish with about 
half a bushel uv sweet pertaters, an baked him brown!” Here 
Phil stuck his hands into the pockets of his pants, e’en to his 
elbows—shrugged his shoulders, drew a long breath, and 

“I kinder guess,” said he, “ "twas tater an smell fur dinner, that 
day, anyhow, fur of all the d - - - eternal tough poultry I ever heerd 
on, that cock was a little mite the hardest! 

“I tuck him out into the kitchin, and carved him up with the 
axe; a swetten job I had on it, teu. Put him into a steupan, and 
kind’a parbiled him till next day;—but ‘twas no arthly use; the 
more he biled the tougher he got—my young uns all got to crying 
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with the jaws ache, and the old woman she squirmed her head 
around and squealed right out! 

“*What on airth’s the matter?’ sez I. 

“*Thar’s a bone in my throat,’ sez she. 

“Now I know’d that was a lie, for the jaws of human natur 
never could a got to the bone in that chicken, so I thought I'd 
just look and see what ail’d her—and you may just spread me all 
over with molasses, and then lick me off, if there warn’t about 
ten inches of the sharp e’end of a gaff that had come out uv the 
old cock, a stickin stret across her throat! That a kind a made me 
mad, so I kasoused him into the iron pot, and biled him agin 
like h---! I had a young possum in the house that I'd killed the 
day afore, so after the old cock had biled about six hours, steady, 
I made a pie on em, both together, an baked him agin! 

“That pie did look almighty nice, now I tell you; my mouth 
a kind’a itched and twitched at the corners like, when I looked 
at it, and the young uns jumped around fur rale joy. D--n you, 
old boy, thinks I, as we sot down teu dinner, I’ve weakened ye 
some, this time, anyhow. 

“*Give me the middle piece, Phil,’ sez my wife. 

“‘Sartin, Prude,’ sez I; and with that I stuck the knife intue it, 
when— 

“*Tuk! Tuk! Tuk! Tuckarooh!’ 

“*Jist you stop yer foolin, young Zeph,’ sez I. The boy could 
give a righteous imitation of a chicken, and I swon I thought it 
was him: ‘jist you stop yer foolin,’ sez I, ‘or I'll tarn ye away 
from the table.’ 

“ “It wasn’t me, fa—’ 

“*Shet up!’ sez I; ‘shet up, and mind your manners,’ and with 
that I stuck the knife in again, and tuck a nice round piece right 
out uv the centre. I swow, if thar warn’t jist about then the darn- 
dest, and most etarnal spittin and splutterin, till evry bit uv pos- 
sum was jerked clear out uv the pie, and then the d--- old 
Rooster poked his head out uv the crust an crowed!” ® 


35 “The Toughest Game-Cock on Record” in the New York Spirit of the 
Times, xvm (April 29, 1848), 116. Cf. ibid., vi (June 11, 1836), 134, “A Tough 
Goose. Extract from a Yankee Manuscript Play”; also a “green goose” epi- 
sode, in The Jonny-Cake Letters, 33-36. The popular ballad “De Grey Goose” 
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The misconception which the rediscovery of frontier hu- 
mor has fostered does not lie so much in its identifying the 
tall tale with the frontier, as in confusing literary and folk 
types of tale. While the picaresque journalistic sketch is com- 
monly set in frontier areas, the tall story—an overlapping 
form—appears anywhere and everywhere in the United States. 
Because literary historians group together literary tales that 
may or may not have folk elements, and folklorists lump oral 
tales on a parity whether or not they have native roots, the 
proper unity of our native folk story has been blurred. The 
extravagant fictions peculiarly characteristic of America form 
an indigenous body of folktale, indebted to, recording, con- 
tributing to, or simulating oral delivery, and utilizing general 
folk motives; they may appear as sophisticated yarns by the 
antebellum newspaper humorists; as local traditions of strong 
heroes; as independent floating tales imbedded in a mis- 
cellany of publications; as direct transcriptions taken down 
from story-tellers; as local color gems set in the essays of 
Tom Hazard, the sketches of Rowland Robinson, and the 
ballads of Holman Day; and in other ways and places not 
easily categorized. New England, where extensive publishing 
activities and wide rural areas have favored the propagation 
of tough stories, displays all these types in varied abun- 
dance.** But the custom of American yarning overflows any 
rigid closetings of place or period; in every region local 
Miinchausens twang constant themes—hunting and fishing, 
the sea and the soil, knaves and wags, mighty men, mythical 


presents a familiar use of the tough fowl motive. See John A. and Alan 
Lomax, Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly (New York, 1936), 108-110; 
and American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934), 242-243. 

36 Additional evidence has been presented by the writer in “Just B’ars,” 
Appalachia, ns. vu1 (December, 1942), 174-187. Two excellent booklets of 
twentieth-century tall tales are Edward Grant, The Tame Trout and other 
Backwoods Fairy Tales (Farmington, Maine, 1941) and Joseph C. Allen, 
Fireside Tales Told on Marthas Vineyard (New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1941). 
Unfortunately, organized field collecting, which would prove immensely re- 
warding, has yet to begin in New England. 
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beasts—to set vibrating parallel fictions continually linked 
by the cross-waves of popular diffusion. Jonathan who drew 
the long bow with such vigor and art is not simply the down- 
east Yankee; he is Uncle Sam. 











































MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 





SOME EDWARD TAYLOR GLEANINGS 
THOMAS H. JOHNSON 


B teons recently published Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, 
transcribed from Taylor’s manuscript, included the extended. 
verse sequence “God's Determinations Touching His Elect,” five 
out of eight short poems of a miscellaneous character, and thirty- 
one of the 217 “Sacramental Meditations”:—brief stanzaic volun- 
taries on biblical texts, composed on the bi-monthly occasions 
when he was preparing to administer the Lord’s Supper for his 
congregation at Westfield. Further study of all the Taylor ma- 
terial, published and unpublished, confirms the view that “God's 
Determinations” is a notable production, certainly the finest ex- 
tensive poetic achievement in America before the nineteenth 
century. All who have examined the material remaining in manu- 
script,’ chiefly the rest of the “Sacramental Meditations,” are 
agreed that little of it would advance either the cause of letters or 
Taylor's reputation as a craftsman or seer. But a final culling -is 
here undertaken lest any of the significant unpublished verses 
have been inadvertently neglected. 

The number of such verses which do seem to have special merit 
is clearly limited. Taylor had no desire that his poetic reflections 
should appear in print; and the Meditations, written over a span 
of some forty years to satisfy private ends, when read extensively, 
one after another, appear exceedingly repetitious in form, in 
imagery, and in thought. 

The poems here printed have been chosen in every instance 
for some special reason. The first three complete, with the five 
~~ 1 For a biographical and critical account of Edward Taylor (1645? 
1729), as well as for all data relating to the manuscripts, see The Poetical 
Works of Edward Taylor (New York, 1939); also T. H. Johnson, “Edward 
Taylor: A Puritan ‘Sacred Poet,’” New England Quarterly, x (1937), 290-322. 

All the purely topical poems: a college declamation of 1671, elegies, a 
marriage song, and a satire on “Pope Joan”—eleven items in all,—have been 
published in the Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxx1v, 
a" indebted to the Yale University Library for permission to use the 
Taylor material here reproduced. 
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already published, all the “miscellaneous” group. The eight Medi- 
tations, ranging in date of composition from 1683 to 1713, at 
moments achieve a brilliance of metaphor—kaleidoscopic, sharp, 
turbulent—that further confirms the authentic talent of the man. 
His figures become part of the texture of his thought, often vehe- 
ment in the discovery of its passion; they are apt and witty, some- 
times indeed sportively buoyant. Note the changes rung in Medi- 
tation Ten: Heaven cannot shade God's glory and love. Man’s 
agued thirst is quenched in a well of living-water sprung from 
God's love. Christ as intercessor, embracing humanity, becomes 
“golden gutters,” whose bursting veins sustain mankind. This 
sparkling brew up-tunned, set in wine cellars, continuously fills 
man’s beaker. Since it is too good even for angels, how can men 
hope for it? Yet Christ willingly “breathes” his veins into man’s 
porringer, an offering for which Christ receives neither pay nor 
thanks. This is “Drink-Indeed!” _, 

In Meditation Forty (first series), using as text the words of 
John that Christ “is the propitiation for our sins,” Taylor begins 
in true Puritan fashion by assuming the utter corruption of his 
own heart, a soil “Where Satan reads his charms and sets his 
spell.” He then recalls from his youth an extraordinary list of 
games and sports, upon which he now looks as the amusements 
and sporting-fields of Satan. But he is saved from despair by hope: 


Hope’s Day-peep down hence through this chinck, Christs name, 
Propitiation is for sins. 


The virtue of Christ’s blood will quench the devil's wrath, slay 
sin (he concludes), and “in thy Love mee bench,”—with the grave 
dignity, one feels, of a senior member of an inn of court. 

The two-stanza poem “Upon the Sweeping Flood” is certainly 
the most unexpected of the group. No clue is furnished to identi- 
fy the experience here communicated, but the passionate intensity 
in the portrayal may have no counterpart in any Puritan litera- 
ture, either in England or America; and the tortuous language, 
reflecting the violence of the mood, underlines Taylor’s emotional 
as well as poetic kinship with Crashaw and Donne. The lovers 
being unwilling themselves, Taylor says, to regret their “carnal 
love,” look upon the flood as an instrument divinely sent to neu- 
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tralize or propitiate the intensity of their passion. Floods of such 
a nature, as all know who have endured their aftermath, are dis- 
agreeable beyond ordinary comparison. “The flame of our earthly 
love dissolved the heavens into tears which rained upon us to 
drown our carnal passion. O that I had had a tear myself to 
quench that flame! But neither of us was in the least remorseful, 
though this intense, unregretted love is a sin. It has punished 
us, too, by becoming a (bitter) pill, a purgative, which we have 
administered by our act to the heavens, who, grieved, now purge 
themselves on our proud, stubborn heads.” 

Yet this turbulent aspect of Taylor's nature, here revealed 
clearly for the first time, will not alter the sure judgment that his 
heart was serene in faith and firmly directed. Meditation Forty 
(second series), written in March, 1701, after he had learned of 
the death of his twenty-two-year-old son James, is tender and 
patient. Observe finally the play of color and the functional bal- 
ance of metric harmonies in the One Hundred Fourteenth Medi- 
tation, where grief and joy, day and night, are skilfully contrasted 
throughout. The depth and humility of Taylor’s faith ennobled, 
without embittering, his keen sensitivity.” 


Upon A Wasp CHILLED witH CoLp* 


The Bear‘ that breaths the Northern blast 
Did numb, Torpedo-like,® a Wasp 


2 In transcribing Taylor's poetry from holograph, the capitalization and 
line spacings have been exactly rendered. One liberty only has been taken. 
Taylor almost invariably fashioned the letters “c” and “s” as capitals, a form 
which is reproduced in print only when the context makes the retention 
reasonable. His spelling is precisely followed, with a few exceptions demanded 
by clearness and explained in the footnotes. Manuscript abbreviations which 
would have been expanded by the seventeenth-century printer (ye for the, 
chh for church) have not been retained. Liberty with Taylor's punctuation 
has been taken only when the manuscript reading is doubtful, and any in- 
stance of editorial license has been noted. 

3 In the MS, pages 51-55. this is numbered “gs.” This and the two 
succeeding poems, together with the “Five Poems” in the Poetical Works, 
11g$-11g, Constitute a separate group of verses, numbered one to eight, prob- 
ably composed during the 1680's (see Poetical Works, 194). 

4 MS “Bare.” 

5 Le., like the electric ray, or numbfish. 




















6 MS “lather.” 
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Whose stiffend limbs encrampt, lay bathing 
In Sol’s warm breath and shine as saving, 
Which with her hands she chafes and slams 
Rubbing her Legs, Shanks, — and hands. 
Her petty toes, and 

Nipt with this breath, she out an 

Unto the sun, in te desire 

To warm her digits at that fire: 

Doth hold her Temples in this state 

Where pulse doth beate, and head doth ake: 
Doth turn, and stretch her body small, 
Doth comb her velvet capitall 

As if her little brain-pan were 

A Volume of choice precepts cleare: 

As if her sattin jacket hot 

Contained Apothecaries Shop 

Of Natures recepts, that prevails 

To remedy all her sad ailes, 

As if her velvet helmet high 

Did turret rationality. 

She fans her wing up to the winde 

As if her Pettycoate were lin’de 

With reasons fleece, and hoises saile 

And humming flies in thankfull gaile 

Unto her dun curld palace Hall, 

Her [warm] thanks offering for all. 


Lord, cleare my misted sight that I 
May hence view thy Divinity, 
Some sparkes whereof thou up dost hasp 
Within this little downy Wasp, 
In whose small Corporation wee 
A school and a schoolmaster see: 
Where we may learn, and easily finde 
A nimble Spirit, bravely minde 
Her worke in ev'ry limb: and lace 
It up neate with a vitall grace, 
Acting each part though ne’er so small, 
Here of this fustian animall, 
Till I enravisht climb into 
The Godhead on this ladder* doe: 
Where all my pipes inspir’de upraise 
An Heavenly musick, furr’d’ with praise. 


7 “Coated,” or perhaps “filled” (literally, “thickened”)? 
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[Huswirery II}* 


Make my thy Spinning Wheele of use for thee, i 
Thy Grace my Distaffe, and my heart thy Spoole. 
Turn thou the wheele: let mine Affections bee 
The flyers filling with thy yarne my soule. 
Then weave the web of Grace in mee, thy Loome, 
And cloath my soule therewith, its Glories bloome. 


Make me thy Loome: thy Grace the warp® therein. 
My duties weave,'® and let thy word winde Quills. 
Thy shuttle shoot. Cut off the ends, my sins. 
Thy Ordinances make my fulling mills, 
My Life thy Web: and cloath me all my dayes 
With this Gold-web of Glory, to thy praise. 





Upon THE SWEEPING FLOOD 
August 13 and 14 
1683 

O! that I'd had a tear to’ve quencht that flame 

Which did dissolve the Heavens above 

Into those liquid drops that came 

To drown our carnal love. 

Our cheeks were dry and eyes refusde to weep. 
Tears bursting out ran down the skies darke cheek. 


Were th’Heavens sick? must wee their Doctors bee 
And physick them with pills, our sin? 
To make them purge and vomit; see: 
And Excrements out fling? 
We've griev'd them by such Physick that they shed 
Their Excrements upon our lofty heads. 


MEDITATION THREE"! 
(First Series) 
How sweet a Lord is mine? If any should 
Guarded, Engarden’d, nay, Imbosom’d bee 
In reechs'? of Odours, Gales of Spices, Folds 
Of Aromaticks, Oh! how sweet was hee? 





8 Entitled “Another Upon the Same” in the MS, this is a briefer form 
of “Huswifery” (see Poetical Works, 116), which it immediately follows. 

9 MS “warfe.” 

10 MS “weafe.” 

11 Canticles I:3: Because of the savour of thy good ointments thy name 
is an ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins love thee. [Dated Febru- 
ary 11, 1682/3.] 

12 “Reech” or sometimes “reeches”: for “reek.” Taylor never employs this 
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He would be sweet, and yet his sweetest Wave 
Compar’'de to thee, my Lord, no sweet would have. 


A Box of Ointments, broke: sweetness most sweet, 
A surge of spices: Odours Commonwealth, 

A Pillar of Perfume: a steaming Reech 
Of Aromatick Clouds: All-saving Health, 
Sweetness itselfe thou art: And I presume 
In calling of thee sweet, who art Perfume. 


But Woe is mee! who have so quick a s{[cjent 

To catch perfumes pufft out from Pincks and Roses, 
And other Muscadalls, as they get Vent, 

Out of their Mothers Wombs to bob our noses. 

And yet thy sweet perfume doth seldom latch, 

My Lord, within my Mammulary Catch. 


Am I denos’de? or doth the Worlds ill s[cjents 
Engarison my nosthrills narrow bore? 

Or is my smell lost in these Damps it Vents? 
And shall I never finde it any more? 
Or is it like the Hawks or Hownds, whose breed 
Take stinking carrion for Perfumes indeed? 


This is my case. All things smell sweet to me: 
Except thy sweetness, Lord. Expell these damps. 
Breake up this Garison: and let me see 
Thy Aromaticks pitching in these camps. 
Oh! let the clouds of thy sweet Vapours rise, 
And both my Mammularies circumcise. 


word in its customary seventeenth-century sense of disagreeable or neutral 
fume, odor; but always in the sense of sweet, overpowering perfume, a mean- 
ing obsolete, according to NED, after 1599. 

13 As in catchment: drainage area. Taylor practised medicine throughout 
his life in Westfield, and he undoubtedly has in mind the term—found in 
seventeenth-century medical dictionaries—mammullares processus: a name 
given by the ancients to the olfactory nerves, then and later considered as 
canals which carried off the serum and pituita, separated from the brain. 
Close reading of the poem does not indicate that Taylor confuses the word 
“mammulary” with “mammilary,” or has in mind any part of the body 
except the olfactory system. It is only in this light, indeed, that the last line 
of the fifth, and the first of the sixth, stanzas have meaning. Taylor’s physical 
sensitivity to odors is strongly suggested here, as it certainly is elsewhere 


in his poetry. 
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14 John V: 55: For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
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Shall Spirits thus my Mammularies suck? 
(As Witches Elves their teats), and draw from thee 
My Dear, Dear Spirit, after fumes of muck? 
Be Dunghill Damps more sweet than Graces bee? 
Lord, clear these Caves, these Passes take and keep, 
And in these Quarters lodge thy Odours sweet. 


Lord, breake thy Box of Ointment on my Head; 
Let thy sweet Powder powder all my hair: 

My Spirits let with thy perfumes be fed, 
And make thy Odours, Lord, my nosthrills fare. 
My Soule shall in thy sweets then soar to thee: 
I'le be thy Love, thou my sweet Lord shalt bee. 


MEDITATION TEN" 
(First Series) 

Stupendious Love! All Saints Astonishment! 

Bright Angells are black Motes in this Suns Light. 
Heav'ns canopy, the Pantile’® to Gods tent, 

Can’t cover’t neither with its breadth nor height. 
Its Glory doth all Glory else outrun, 

Beams of bright Glory to’t are motes i’th’sun. 


My Soule had caught an Ague, and like Hell 
Her thirst did burn: she to each spring did fly, 
But this bright blazing Love did spring a Well 
Of Aqua-Vitae in the Deity, 
Which on the top of Heav’ns high Hil! out burst 
And down came running thence t’allay my thirst. 


But how it came, amazeth all communion. 
Gods onely Son doth hug Humanity 
Into his very person. By which Union 
His Humane Veans its golden gutters ly. 
And rather than my Soule should dy by thirst, 
These Golden Pipes, to give me drink, did burst. 


This Liquour brew’d, thy sparkling Art Divine, 
Lord, in thy Chrystall Vessells did up tun, 
(Thine Ordinances) which all Earth o’re shine, 
Set in thy rich Wine Cellars out to run. 
Lord, make thy Butlar draw, and fill with speed 
My Beaker full: for this is drink indeed. 


[Dated October 26, 1684.] 


15 MS “Paintile.” 
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Whole Buts of this blesst Nectar shining stand 

Lockt up with Saph’rine’* Taps, whose splendid Flame 
Too bright do shine for brightest Angells hands 

To touch, my Lord. Do thou untap the same. 

Oh! make thy Chrystall Buts of Red Wine bleed 

Into my Chrystall Glass this Drink-Indeed. 


How shall I praise thee then? My blottings jar 
And wrack my Rhymes to pieces in thy praise. 

Thou breath’st thy Vean still in my Porringer,'? 
To lay my thirst, and fainting spirits raise. 
Thou makest Glory’s chiefest Grape to bleed 
Into my cup: And this is Drink-Indeed. 


Nay, though I make no pay for this Red Wine, 
And scarce do say I thank ye for’t; strange thing! 
Yet were thy silver skies my Beer bowle fine, 
I finde my Lord would fill it to the brim. 
Then make my life, Lord, to thy praise proceed 
For thy rich blood, which is my Drink-Indeed. 


MEDITATION THIRTY-SEVEN!® 
(First Series) 


My Soule, Lord, quailes to think that I should bee 
So high related, have such colours faire 

Stick in my Hat, from Heaven; yet should see 
My Soule thus blotcht: Hells Liveries to beare. 
What! Thine? New-naturalized? Yet this Relation 
Thus barren, though ’t ’s a Priviledg-Foundation?!® 


Shall I thy Vine branch be, yet grapes none beare? 
Grafft in thy Olive-stand, and fatness lack? 

A Shackroon, a Ragnell,”° yet an Heire? 
Thy spouse, yet, oh! my Wedden Ring thus slack? 


16 “Sapphirine”: of sapphire. 

17 MS “Pottinger.” 

18 I Corinthians III:23: And ye are Christ's; and Christ is God’s. [Dated 
May 4, 1690.} 

19 I have discovered no evidence that wealthy or endowed institutions, 
either lay or religious, were ever called “privilege-foundations,” But some such 
idea is here suggested. 

20 Both these terms are unusual, and may well be coinages of Taylor, 
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They are not present in NED, in Wright's Dialect Dictionary, or in the many 
glosses published by the English Dialect Society. Both terms in their context 
call for some meaning equivalent to ragamuffin, tatterdemalion. Shack 
(shackerell, shackaback) is recorded as provincial for “idle or shiftless vaga- 
bond,” (cf. ramshackle); and “ragabash,” similarly recorded, has much the 
same meaning. Such undoubtedly is the sense in which Taylor employed 
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Should Angel-Feathers plume my cap, I should 
Be swash?! but oh! my Heart hereat grows cold. 


What! is my Title but an empty claim? 
Am I a fading Flower within thy Knot? 
A Rattle, or a gilded Box, a Flame 
Of Painted Fire, a glorious Weedy Spot? 
The channell ope of Union, the ground 
Of Wealth, Relation: yet I'me barren found? 


What! am I thine, and thou not mine? or dost 
Not thou thy spouse joyn in thy Glory cleare? 
Is my Relation to thee but a boast? 
Or but a blustring say-so, or spruice jeere? 
Should Roses blow more late, sure I might get, 
If thine, some Primrose or sweet Violet. 


Make me thy Branch to bare thy Grapes, Lord; feed 
Mee with thy bunch of Raisins of the Sun. ' 
Mee stay with apples; let me eate indeed 
Fruits [of] the tree of Life: it’s richly hung. 
Am I thy Child, Son, Heir, thy Spouse, yet gain 
Not of the Rights that these Relations claim? 


Am I hopp’t on thy knees, yet not at ease? 
Sunke in thy bosom, yet thy Heart not meet? 
Lodg’d in thine Arms? yet all things little please? 
Sung sweetly, yet finde not this singing sweet? 
Set at thy Table, yet scarce tast a Dish 
Delicious? Hugg’d, yet seldom gain a Kiss? 


Why? Lord, why thus? Shall I in Question call 
All my Relation to thyselfe? I know 

It is no Gay to please a child withall, 
But is the Ground whence Priviledges flow. 
Then ope the sluce: let some thing spout on me. 
Then I shall in a better temper bee. 


these forms. 


21 “Swash,” liquid waste; wash; hogwash (dialect English). 
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MEDITATION Forty?2 
(First Series) 


Still I complain; I am complaining still. 
Oh woe is me! Was ever Heart like mine? 

A Sty of Filth, a Trough of Washing-Swill, 
A Dunghill Pit, a Puddle of mere Slime, 
A Nest of Vipers, Hive of Hornets-stings, 
A Bag of Poyson, Civit-Box of Sins. 


Was ever Heart like mine? So bad? black? vile? 
Is any Divell blacker? Or can Hell 
Produce its match? It is the very soile 
Where Satan reads his charms and sets his spell; 
His Bowling Ally where he sheeres his fleece 
At Nine Pins, Nine Holes, Morrice, Fox and Geese.** 


His Palace Garden where his courtiers walke; 
His Jewells cabbinet. Here his caball 

Do sham it and truss up their Privie talk 
In Fardells of Consults and bundles all. 
His shambles and his Butchers stall’s herein. 
It is the Fuddling Schoole of every sin. 


Was ever Heart like mine? Pride, Passion fell, 
Ath’ism, Blasphemy pot, pipe it, dance, 

Play Barlybreaks, and at last couple in Hell:4 
At Cudgells, Kit-Cat, Cards and Dice here prance: 
At Noddy, Ruff-and-Trump, Jink,”5 Post and Pare, 
Put, One-and-thirty, and such other ware.”* 


22 I John II: 21: And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for 
our’s only, but also for the sins of the whole world. [Dated February (?), 
1690/1.] 

23 Bowling alleys, often scenes of gambling and dissipation, were places 
where, quite appropriately, the devil might “sheer his fleece.” Ninepins or 
skittles, nine-holes, morris or hopscotch, fox and geese—all disparaged here— 
were healthy boys’ games. 

24 In the game of barley-break, similar to prisoner’s base, the “den” to 
which captives were carried, was called “hell.” 

25 MS “jing.” 

26 Cudgel-playing was a rustic sport, as was kit-cat or tip-cat. These 
names are oddly bracketed here with card games: put, jink, post and pair; 
ruff, the predecessor of whist; thirty-one, similar to ving-et-un; noddy, a 
game somewhat like cribbage. 
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Grace shuffled is away; Patience oft sticks 
Too soon, or draws itselfe out, and’s out put. 
Faith’s over-trumpt, and oft doth lose her tricks. 
ntance’s kt up Noddy, and out shut. 
They Post and Pare off Grace thus, and its shine. 
Alas! alas! was ever Heart like mine? 


Sometimes methinks the serpents head I mall: 
Now all is still: my spirits do recreute. 

But ere my Harpe can tune sweet praise, they fall 
On me afresh and tare me at my Root. 
They bite like ers now: nay worse, although 
I tooke them toothless sculls, rot long agoe. 


My Reason now’s more than my sense, I feele 
I have more sight than sense: Which seems to bee 
A Rod of sunbeams t’whip mee for my steele.?* 
My Spirits spiritless and dull in mee 
For my prayerless Prayers: the Spirits winde 
Scarce blows my mill about. I little grinde. 


Was ever Heart like mine? My Lord, declare 
I know not what to do: What shall I doe? 

I wonder, split I don’t upon Despare. 
Its grace’s wonder that I wrack not so. 
I faintly shun’t, although I see this case 
Would say my sin is greater than thy grace. 


Hope’s Day-peep down hence through this chinck, 
Christs name, 
Propitiation is for sins. Lord, take 
It so for mine. Thus quench thy burning flame :; 
In that clear stream that from his side forth brake. 
I can no comfort take while thus I see 
Hells cursed Imps thus jetting strut in mee. 


Lord, take thy sword: these Anakims** destroy; 
Then soake my soule in Zions Bucking-tub”® 
With Holy Soap, and Nitre, and rich Lye. 
From all ement me cleanse, wash, and rub. 
Then wrince, and wring mee out till th’water fall 
As pure as in the Well: not foule at all. 


27 “Steel,” perhaps an obsolete form of “stale”: an object of derision; dupe; 
dullard. 


28 A race of giants, defeated by Joshua (Joshua XI: 21-22; XIV: 12-15). 
29 Laundry-tub. 


80 Common ingredients in soap manufacture. 
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And let thy Sun shine on my Head out cleare. 
And bathe my Heart within its radient beams: 
Thy Christ make my Propitiation Deare: 
Thy Praise shall from my Heart breake forth in 
streams. 
This reeching Vertue of Christs blood will quench 
Thy Wrath, slay Sin, and in thy Love mee bench. 


MEDITATION ForTy-SEVEN*! 
(First Series) 


Strange, strange®? indeed. It rowell doth my heart 
With pegs of Greefe, and tents of greatest joy: 
When I wore Angells Glory in each part, 
And all my shirts were flashes of rich die, 
Of Heavenly colour, hedg’d in with rosie Reechs, 
A spider spit its vomit on my cheeks. 


This ranckling juyce, bindg’d in its cursed stain, 
Doth permeat both Soul and Body; scile 

And drench each Fibre, and infect each grain. 
Its ugliness swells over all the ile, 
Whose stain’d mishapen bulk’s too high and broad 
For th’Entry of the narrow gate to God. 


Ready to burst, thus, and to burn in Hell, 
Now in my path I finde a Waybred* spring, 
Whose leafe drops balm that doth this venom quell, 
And juyce’s a Bath, that doth all stains out bring, 
And sparkling beauty in the room convay. 
Lord, feed me with this Waybred Leafe, I pray. 


My stain will out; and swelling swage apace: 
And holy Luster on my shape ap 

All Rosie Buds; and Lilly flowers of grace 
Will grace my turfe with sweet-sweet glory here, 
Under whose shades Angells will bathing play, 
Who’l guard my Pearle to glory, hous’d in clay. 


81 Matthew XXV: 21: His lord saith unto him, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord. [Dated October 9, 
1692.] 

82 MS “strang.” 

38 Waybread or waybred: the common plantain. 
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Those Gates of Pearle, porter’d with Seraphims, 
On their carbuncle joynts will open wide, 
And entrance give me where all glory swims 
In to the Masters Joy, e’re to abide. 
O sweet sweet thought! Lord, take this praise, 
thin, 
And when I'm in’t, I'le tune an higher pin. 


MEDITATION Forty** 
(Second Series) 


Under thy Rod, my God, thy smarting Rod, 

That hath off broke my James, that Primrose, why? 
Is’t for my sin? Or Triall? Dost thou nod 

At me to teach mee? or mee sanctify? 

I needed have this hand, that broke off hath 

This Bud of Civill, and of Sacred, Faith. 


But doth my sickness want such remedies, 

As Mummy drained out of that Body spun 
Out of my bowells first? Must th’cure arise 

Out of the coffin of a pious son? 

Well, so be it. Ile kiss the Rod, and shun 

To quarrell at the stroake. Thy Will be done. 


Yet let the Rose of Sharon spring up cleare, 
Out of my James his ashes unto mee, 

In radient sweet and shining Beames to cheer 
My sorrowfull soule, and light my way to thee. 
Let thy Preheminence which, Lord, indeed 
Ore all things is, me help in time of need. 


Thy Humane nature, so divinely ti’de 
Unto thy Person all Divine, ’s a spring 

So high advanc’d, that in it doth reside 
Preheminence large over ev’rything. 
Thy Humane flesh with its Perfections shine 
Above all others Beauties in their prime. 


34 Colossians I: 18: And he is the head of the body, the church: who is 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead; that in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence. [Dated March (?), 1700/1.] 

Taylor numbered his Meditations in two series, the first concluding, for 
no discoverable reason, on February 26, 1692/3. He wrote this Meditation on 
learning that his son James had died in the West Indies on January 30. 
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The like ne’re seen in Heaven, nor Earth so broad, 
Adorn’d with Graces all, grown ripe in glory, 
Thy Person with all Excellency stow'd, 
Perfection’s shine, is lodg’d in ev'ry story. 
Here all Created, all Creating faire, 
And Increating Eminences are. 


Here all Preheminence of Offices: 
Priest, Prophet-King-hood too, their glories rise, 
Conferr’d on thee, my Lord, and all their Keyes 
That open us thy shining Mysteries, 
Which do enflame our hearts their heads to run 
Under the shining Wings of this bright sun. 


Lord, lead my sight to thy Preheminence; 
Raise thou in mee right feare of thee thereby. 
My Love to thee advance till it commence 
In all Degrees of Love, a graduate high. 
When thy Preheminence doth ply this pin, 
My Musick shall thy Praises sweetly bring. 


MEDITATION E1cHTy*5 
(Second Series) 


This curious pearle, one syllable, call’d Lire, 
That all things struggle t’keep, and we so ’ 
I'd with the Edge of sharpen’d Fight (as init), 
My understandings sheath, anatomize: 
But find Life far too fine; I cannot know'’t. 
My sight’s too Dull; my knife’s too blunt to do’t. 


And if you say, What then is Life? I say 
I cannot tell you what it is, yet know 
That various kinds of Life lodg in my clay, 
And ev'ry kinde an Excellence doth show: 
And yet the lowest sort so secret lies, 
I cannot finde it nor anatomize. 


But here I finde that all these kindes proove stares 
Whereon I do ascende to heaven, to 

My Lord, thyselfe, and so do mock earths snares, 
Those snick-snarls, and thus my soul-steps goe 
From Vegetate to Sensitive, thence trace 
To Rationall, and thence to th’Life of Grace. 


35 John VI:53: Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you. [Dated March 6, 1708.] 
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What though I know not what it is? I know, 
It is too good to bee full known by any 
Poor Perblinde man, that squints on things, although 
It's Life, it’s quickening Life, to very many. 
Yea, t’all th’Elect. It is a slip up bred 
Of Godlike life, in graces garden bed. 


Grace is the Pearle, the Mother Pearle of Pearles, 
In which this Pearle of Life is kirnell choice. 
Christ dropt it in the Soule, which up it ferles 
A Lignum Vitae chip of Paradise. 
It’s Heart and Soule of Saving Grace outspred, 
And can’t be had till Grace is brought to bed. 


The Soule’s the Womb, Christ is the Spermadote, 
And Saving Grace is seed cast thereinto; 
This Life's the principall in Graces coate, 
Making vitality in all things flow, 
In Heavenly verdure brisking holily 
With sharp-ey'de peartness of Vivacity. 
Dead Looks and Wanness all things on them weare, 
If this Life quickens not; Things Spirituall Dead. 
The Image too of God is grown thrid bare 
If this choice Life ben’t with Christs body fed. 
All other lives dance on, in hellish wayes 
Eternally, unless this Life out blaze. 


Thou art, my Lord, the Well-spring of this life. 
Oh! let this Life send Rivelets in my heart, 

That I may by lifes streames in Holy strife 
Conquour that death, at whose dead Looks I start. 
Whenof this Life my soule with child doth spring, 
The Babe of Life swatch’de up in Grace shall sing. 


MEDITATION ONE HUNDRED FOURTEEN®® 
(Second Series) 


A star, Bright Morning Star, the shining Sun 
Of Righteousness, in Heaven, Lord, thou art. 
Thou pilotst us by night, which being run 
Away, thou bidst all darkness to depart. 
The Morning Star peeps up an usher gay: 
Here th’Sun of Righteousness to grace the day. 


36 Revelations XXII: 16: I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you 
these things in the churches. I am the root and the offspring of David, and 
the bright and morning star. [Dated August 9, 1713.] 
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All men benighted are by fall and sin; 
Thou Graces pole-star art to pilot’s** from it: 
The night of Sorrow and Desertion spring; 
Thou morning star dost rise, and not a comet. 
This night expires now, is dead and gone: 
The Day-spring of sweet comfort cometh on. 


The Morning Star doth rise, Dews gracious fall; 
And spirituall Herbs, and sweet celestiall flowers 
Sprinkled therewith, most fragrantly do call 
The Day-star up with golden curls and Towers. 
Put back the curtains of the azure skies, 
And gilde the aire while that the sun doth rise. 


The night of Persecution up arose; 
Not Even, but the morning star there to 

Soon riseth: vant*® il looks! the last cock crows 
The Morning Star up! out the sun doth go. 
Farewell dark night. Welcome bright gracious day. 
As Joy Divine comes on, Griefe goes away. 


This world’s a night-shade, or a pitchy night, 
All canopi’de with storms and cloudes all darke, 
Sending out thunders, Lightnings, and with might: 
But thou our Pole-star art, which we must marke 
While th’morning star hands dawning light along. 
Let Grace sing now; Birds singing time is come. 


Whilst thou, my Pole-star shinst, my Lord, on mee, 
Let my poore pinnace saile thereby aright 
Through this darke night, untill its harbour bee 
The Day-stars bay, the spring of dayly light: 
The Usher bidding of the night goodnight, 
And Day Good morrow, lighten’d with delight. 


If I by thee, my Pole-star, steere aright 

Through this dark night of foule hard weather here, 
My Vessell safely to the harbour bright 

Of thee, my Morning Star, ere shining clear: 

I then shall soon Eternal Day 

Wherever shines the Sun of Righteousness. 


87 MS “pilote’s.” 
38 Possibly an aphetic form of vaunt, avaunt! 
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Grant me, my Lord, by thee, my Star, to steere 
Through this darke vale of tears, untill I meet 
Thee here, my morning star, outshining cleare, 
Shewing my night is past and day doth peep. 
When thou my Sun of Righteousness makst day, 
My Harp shall thy Eternall praise then play. 
Thou Jacobs Star, in’s Horizon didst rise 
fix "t in Heaven, Heavens Steeridge Star, 
To steer poor sinners out from Enemies, 
Coasting to Graces Realm, (Best State by far). 
Thou sendst a star in th’East to lead Wise men 
Thence to thyselfe, when born in Bethlehem. 


The golden locks of this bright star, I pray, 
Make leade us from sins quarters to the coast 
Of Graces tillage; from darkness to the Bay 
Of Consolation and the Holy Ghost; 
And from this Vale of tears to Giory bright, 
Where our tun’de breath shall ne’re be choakt 
by night. 


THE CONVERSATIONAL CLUB 
J- WESLEY THOMAS 


__ the disintegration of Transcendentalism as a move- 
ment, two Unitarian ministers of a transcendental way of 
thinking, James Freeman Clarke and Theodore Parker, acutely 
conscious of the spiritual recession in Boston, decided to organize 
a literary club.' These two, together with E. P. Clark and John A. 
Andrew, later governor of the State, met at Clarke’s home on the 
nineteenth of November, 1847, to discuss the project. After hav- 
ing fully decided to form the club, the group agreed to invite a 
few others and meet again on November thirtieth for the purpose 
~~ i The minutes of this club, along with many other James Freeman 
Clarke manuscripts, were discovered by the author in a trunk at the home of 
the minister's grandson, Mr. James F. Clarke, of Boston. The manuscripts 
formed the principal source material for the author's doctoral dissertation, 


James Freeman Clarke, Apostle of German Culture in America, which is to 
be published. 
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of organization. Since, however, the number present at this second 
meeting was still small, the drawing up of a constitution was 
postponed until a third meeting on, December seventh, held at 
the home of Theodore Parker. 

After some discussion, six articles were adopted as the rules of 
the association: 


Article rst 
The name of this society shall be the Conversational Club. 


Article 2nd 
The only permanent officer of this society shall be a secretary, 
who shall keep a record of the place of meeting, subject of con- 
versation, &c. 


Article 3rd 
The member at whose house the club meets on any evening 
shall be the chairman for that evening, and his duty shall be to 
call the club to order, name the subject of conversation, and ask 
each member in turn for such remarks as he may have to offer. 
After each member has spoken or declined speaking, the con- 
versation may become general. 
Article 4th 
The club shall meet at the houses of the members in turn, on 
the second and fourth Tuesday evenings of each month, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 
Article 5th 
Any person may be elected a member of this club by being 
nominated at one meeting, and voted for by three fourth of those 
present at a subsequent meeting. But one third at least, of all 
the members of the club must be present to constitute a quorum 
for elections.? 


Article 6th 
Members of this club may introduce to its meetings any stran- 
ger who may be in the city but not a resident therein; and mem- 
bers may bring their wives and husbands with them. 


The Conversational Club continued regular meetings biweekly 
until April, 1848. Discussions were held on such topics as 
“Woman,” “Evil. Is human sinfulness a positive or merely 


2 This article was later revised to require a unanimous vote of those 
present for the election of a new member. 
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negative matter, and what explanation can be given of the exis- 
tence of evil,” “What shall we do to elevate the laboring classes?,” 
and “The recent French Revolution and the prospect of a perma- 
nent government in France.” All the later gatherings were well 
attended by the members, and there were occasional visitors, one 
of whom was William Henry Channing. Extant minutes of the 
club include all the transactions up until April, 1848, where the 
record abruptly breaks off. This was not for want of space in the 
notebook, and the minutes of the last meeting made no mention 
of an intention to disband. As recorded in the minutes the mem- 
bers of the society were: 


James F. Clarke, and lady 
Theodore Parker, and lady 
E. P. Clark, and lady 

J. A. Andrew 

Dr. H. J. Bowditch, and lady 
Eliot Cabot 

[illegible] Bouvé, and lady 
J. W. Browne, and lady 

E. H. Chapin, and lady 
Edward Jarvis 

Geo. W. Bo 

Miss Susan Burley 

Hannah Stevenson 

Dr. S. G. Howe, and lady [Julia Ward Howe] 


Prof. Henry N. Rogers 


At the time when the club apparently disbanded several persons 
were under consideration for membership, among whom were 
Elizabeth Peabody and Edwin P. Whipple. 

Coming as it did at the time of the failure of the Brook Farm 
enterprise and of the final dissolution of the “Hedge Club,” the 
organization of the “Conversational Club” provided a last rally- 
ing point for the proponents of intuitive philosophy. With the 
disbanding of this society in 1848, the militant phase of Transcen- 
dentalism was definitely concluded. 








a 
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PAPERS OF THE REPUBLICAN SOCIETY 
OF PORTLAND, 1794-1796 


EDITED BY EUGENE P. LINK 


=o for the social thought or the group life of the com- 
mon man in the early period of our national history are rare 
and difficult to find. The collections that have been preserved 
are, in almost every case, the residue of men of “wealth and 
talent.” The common people, by contrast, too often were not 
vocal, or their expressions were not considered important and 
so were not preserved. Only now and then is a pearl of great 
price uncovered. When Dr. Samuel E. Morison brought into the 
light The Key of Libberty, by the New England farmer William 
Manning, it was a distinct contribution to social history. Here 
and there, others have found significant fragments. 

Although not equal in charm or piquancy to farmer Manning's 
masterpiece, the papers of the Republican Society of Portland, 
Maine, are on a par with it, in that they tell us about the thinking 
of farmers and artisans. And perhaps they are even more impor- 
tant in that they reveal the group life out of which the Key of 
Libberty arose. However that may be, these papers tell a part 
of the story of a nascent democracy. 

In the decade after the adoption of the Constitution forty-two 
Democratic societies are known to have existed. Every state ex- 
cept Georgia and New Hampshire had from one to ten of these 
societies. They were composed of, by, and for farmers, sailors, 
blacksmiths, cobblers, silversmiths, and coachmakers. All were 
concerned about government, the rights of man, and the doc- 
trines of the French Revolution.* 

The Portland Republican Society was one of these groups. 
Although it took the name “Republican,” as most of the seacoast 
political organizations did, it was cut from the same cloth of 
democratic enthusiasm. Moreover, the groups seemed to spring 
from a central or “mother society,” and the Portland club was an 
offshoot of the Massachusetts Constitutional Society, at Boston. 


* For a full study of the societies, see the editor's Democratic-Republican 
Societies, 1790-1800, Columbia Studies in American Culture, Number 9 
(New York, 1942; hereinafter, “Democratic-Republican Societies”). 
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The two kept in close correspondence, as the following papers 
reveal, and the Boston Democrats advised and informed their 
sister society in the District of Maine. 

In all, there were ten societies in New England: five in Ver- 
mont, three in Connecticut, and the Boston and Portland clubs. 
They were forerunners of Jeffersonianism and marked the con- 
solidation of the Democratic party. Their faith was in the com- 
mon man, with the right of free speech, free press, and free as- 
sembly. The societies did much to inform the people through 
town meetings, debates, and political discussions in the taverns. 
“Ignorance is the irreproachable enemy of liberty” was their 
faith; “A hard-trotting horse and a porcupine saddle to all the 
enemies of liberty” expressed their enthusiasm. 

These papers, in the Maine Historical Society, at Portland, 
have never been used before by historians. They are reprinted 
from the manuscripts as exactly as is technically possible. The 
editor has not changed the spelling, which is of as great impor- 
tance here as it is in William Manning's writing. It not only is 
interesting as phonetic spelling, but occasionally lends a clue to 
the pronunciation of words by our early forebears. 


PAPERS OF THE PORTLAND REPUBLICAN SOCIETY 
From the possession of David Bradish Esq. 


{1} 


COMMUNICATION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL SOCIETY 


1794" 


At a Meeting of the Massachusetts Constitutional Society in 
December last,? the folling persons—viz. John Avery jun", Perez 
Morton, James Price, Alvan Fosdick, Charles Jarvis, Wm Denni- 
son, Henry Bass, Samuel Ruggles, Benjamin Austin Junt* Were 
chosen a Committee for the ensuing year, to Correspond with all 
other Democratic and Republican Societies, which are or may be 
established within this Commonwealth, the United States or 


1 Endorsement on back of MS. 

2 December, 1793. It was this letter from Boston that inspired the for- 
mation of the Portland society. 

3% This list of Boston Democratic leaders is the only extant document 
that identifies the membership of the Massachusetts Constitutional Society. 
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elsewhere, for the purpose of supporting the general Rights of 
man and the Liberties of their Country. 

Extract from the Records 

Sam. Hewes Rec. Sec’y. 
N.B.: Please to direct to Sam. Hewes, No. 25 Marlboro Street 
It will be necessary to give particular directions when any Com- 
munications are forwarded, as they may be intercepted without 
care is taken to make the conveyance sure* 


{11] 
First SIGNERS TO THE REPUBLICAN Society® 


We Whose Names Are hereunto Subscribed Agree to Form Our- 
selves into a Sociaty Upon the Strict principles of the Rights of 
Man by the Name of the Republikan Sociaty & to meet on thurs- 
day Evening next To form such Rules Regalations &c as the 
majority shall think pro 

Portland July 12 1794 

John Baker 

Joshua freeman 

S. Robinson 

Elliott Deering 

Fran. Hart 

Sam! Colby 

William Lowell 

Joshua Waite 

Joseph MLellan Jun 

John Motley 

David Alden 

Henry Titcomb 

Isaac MLellan 

Dan! Mussey 

James Kettell 

Isaac Hilton 

Alexand* Wildrage 

Wm Freeman 

David Bradish 

Sam! Bryant 

Moses Noyes. 


4 This warning reveals the keenness of the political strife of the day, 
and Democratic suspicions regarding the methods of the opposition. 

5 Title endorsed on the back. The men listed here were the charter 
members of the society. 
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[11] 
REBUBLICAN ARTICLES 


ist that the society meet at the Rebublican chamber near the 
Haymarkett the first Thirsday in every month*® 

2 that A Chairman be chosen every meeting to regulate the 
society 

3 that A Clerk be chosen for one year to keep true records of 
the proceedings of the society 


5 that a Comittee shall be chosen every month to corispond 
with our Friends of Rebublican principles and make report 
of all Information that may Recieve to the society at the 
monthly meeting? 

4 A Treasurer shal be chosen for one year who shall be 
Accountible for all monies delivered to him by the society 

7th 





Any person desirous of admission into this Society may 
leave his name with the committee—who is to propose him 
to the Society at the ensuing monthly meeting—when he 
will then be rejected or admitted 

6th 

Any member not attending the stated & special meet- 
ings shall pay nine pines* for each offence unless he 
makes a satisfactory excuse to the society. 

This Society shall not be limited to any number. 

9 ~All Business of a Publick Nature will be transacted at the 
Momthly meeting unless some special occation, for which a 
Special Meeting shall be called 

10 ~=3>—. That one third part of the members when mett may pro- 
ceed to Business for the benefit of the Society 

11 ‘That their shall not be Spirits drank while on Business. 

12 That if any Dispute should Arise between any of the Society 
it shall be settled by Seven of the same® 








i) 


6 Usually the rendezvous was a special room in or adjoining a tavern. 
The Federalists met at one tavern in a town, the Republicans at another. 

7 Here is the committee of correspondence idea which ties the societies, 
not to France but into our own revolutionary tradition. See Democratic- 
Republican Societies, Chapter II. 

8 Pence. 

9 Several of the frontier societies—and Portland was frontier at that 
time—had their own means of settling disputes outside the courts. It was a 
long, expensive journey from Portland to Boston, or from western Penn- 
sylvania to Philadelphia, and moreover, the Federalist-dominated courts were 
distrusted. 
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13 That their will be a Fund for the benifit of the Society® 

14 ‘That no meeting shall exceed the Hour of Ten P. M. unless 
on some Special occation 

15 That this Society will as [an?] as Convenant fix themselves 
for extinguishing fires being determined to exercise Friend- 
ship & Humanity 


16 _—siit is expected 
will 
That no Member shall reveal any Transactions whatever of 
the Society 


17. This Society being determined to Support the Rights of 
Man and good Government therefore agree to Equip them- 
selves Immediately with Arms and Ammunition agreeable 
to the Laws of the United States" 


{Iv} 
PRIVATE ARTICLES!” 


This May Certifi that We Whose Names are Under Written 
have Agreed to form Ourselves into A Society Upon the Strickt 
principles of the Rights of Man By the Name cf Republican Soci- 
ety—after Being fully Satisfied with the following Articles Which 
We are Willing Stricktly to adhere to With any Other Article 
the Society My think proper to Add. 


Articles to be presented"® 
1 That A Chairman be Chosen Every Meeting to Rule & Regu- 
late the Society.14 
2 that a Clark be Chosen for the term of One year to keep true 
Record of the proceedings of the Society. 


10 This society had the strongest mutual aid and henevolent tinge of all 
whose work could be uncovered. 

11 This society was far more secretive than its sisters. As a general rule, 
the societies opened their doors even for opponents to come in and state 
their case. (See, as an example, the item on the Republican Society of the 
town of Newark, New Jersey. Woods Newark Gazette, March 19, 1794.) Article 
17, above, on arming, was never included in newspaper accounts of the prin- 
ciples of the society. Cf. the Gazette of Maine, August 23, 1794. 

12 Written at the left side of the sheet. 

13 Written at the right side of the sheet. 

14 In no case of a society whose records could be studied were chairmen 
or presidents (or among the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, “moderators”) elected 
for more than one year. A longer term was tending toward despotic govern- 
ment. 
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that A treasurer be Chosen for the term of One year Who 

Shall be Accountable for All Monies Deliverd to him for 

the Use & Benifitt of the Society. 

that the Society Meet at the Republican Chamber Near the 

haymarkett the first thursday in Every Month 

that One third part of the Members when Mett may pro- 

ceed to business for the benifitt of the Society. 

Any Citizen by applying to Any Member of this Society 

who will Vouch for May have an Answer in two Days after 

Such application at which time A Special Meeting Will be 

cald for that ae. 

that A Standing Committee be chosen the Number of Nine 
[?] may Doethe business 

to A Correspond With Our friends & Brethren Who Are 

Actuated by Republican principles & Make Report of all 

Such information as they May Receive to the Society at the 

Monthly Meetings. 

All business of a publick Nature Will be transacted at the 

Monthly Meeting Unless On Some Special Occation for 

which A Special Meeting Shall be Cal 

that No Meeting Shall Exceed the hour of ten at Night 

Unless On Some Special Occation 

that this Society Shall not be limmited to to any nomber 

that their will be a fund for the bennifit of the sosiety 

if any Despute shold a Rise between any of the Sosiety it 

shall be Setteld by Seven of ye Same 

that if any member shol¢ not appear at the time apinted he 

shall pay a fine of Nine penc Unless A Resinable Exscuse. 

that thare shall not be any Sparots drank while on Buisness 

that this Society Will Asoon as Convenient fix themselves 

for Extinguising fires being Determind to Exercise friend- 

ship & humanity 


John Baker Spollor [?] R. Cushing Jacob Quincy Ambrose Cline [?] 
Elliott Deering Joseph Cross Moses Noyes Thos. Burr [?] 
David Bradish Henry Wheeler Joshua Waite A. Peironnet 
Dan Mussey James Dunn William Codman Joshua Robinson 
Fran. Harte Isaac Gage Jon. [?] Stevens 

Joseph MLellan jr Parker Ilsley Thomas Hosey 

[Samuel] Robinson James Kettell [?] Joshua Freeman jr 

Sam! Bryant Isaac MLellan Joseph Elson 

James Bryant Sam’l Colby , James Corry 

Thos. [?] Webster John Motley Wm Freeman 

Robt Iisley Alexandr Wildrage John Wildrage 


Benj. Alden Wm Chadwick 
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[Vv] 
Portland July 17 1794 
at A Meeting of the Republican Humain-oraceidentally Society 
of portland held at po: d 
on the 17 Day of July 1794— — — 
This Society Contemplating the Outrages already committed & 
those Dareing Inssults Continued By the British Court & the Evil 
Intreagus now practisd by thei her Agents and Emisseries to 
Undertake & Destroy the Liberty & happeness of America the 
Laws of Nations treaties of peace & the Rights holding it Just & 
Laudable to Call the Attention of our fellow Citizens to the 
Alarming Situation of publick affairs Do hereby Submitt to 
their Consideration the Sence Entertaind of these Important Cir- 
cumstances and Ressolvd as follows 


Resolvd 


that the proceedings of the Last Sessession of Congress appearing 
to us Alarming in perticular that of the discontinuance of the 
Embargo" & that it is the pecular priviledge of Citizens of the 
United States to meet at all times and on all Occation peacefully 
to pursue the best means for Obtaining & preserving the publick 
happiness and freely to Investigate or Censure or Approve the 
Conduct of all persons in publick Imployment and to submit 
their Oppinions to the Sence of the Community 
Ressovd 


that this Society View with Indignation the Conduct of Certain 
members in Congress two of them Representatives from the Dis- 
trict of Main being convinced from the whole tenor of their 
Actions & Votes in Congress they are possest of the bassest & most 
Dangero” principles that far from being Republicons they Are 
Indifere. to the Repeated Insults offerd the American flagg. & 
the Repeated Depredations committed on the property of the 
Citizens of America. that In addition to Such & Depredations the 
Detention of the Western posts contrary to Express treaty Sup- 
plies to the Indians our Deadly foes. the treaty Devisd & con- 
cluded by the british Government to Set the Algerines upon 
Our Commerce are to them but trifles when compard to the 
Amasing advantage of the British Influence 


15 England’s limitations placed on Yankee traders caused resentment and 
brought retaliation by means of James Madison’s embargo proposals. The 
economic historian is familiar with the basic conditions that called forth 
these resolutions. The situation is discussed more fully in Democratic-Republi- 
can Societies, Chapter Il. 
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Resolved 

as Speedily as possible 
that Every member of this Society equip themseves A with every 
Implement of War compleate and be Ready to oppose Every 
Enemy to the Rights of Man and Good Government” 

Resolved 

that proclamations are Intended Only as promulgations of Laws 
Constitutionally Enacted to inform the Citizens who in conse- 
quence of the Attention necessary to their Various Occupations 
May Require Such Information. A proclimation may with oe 
priety be made to give warning of Approach of any publick 
calamity or to Anounce to the people the Day and place of any 
publick Act but when any person or Sett of Men in office instead 
of announcing Only the Laws of the Land attemp by proclama- 
tion to Declare his or their own will & Determination as the Sov- 
ereign Rule binding on the people the Judges & the courts of 
Justce Such an Exercise of power is Unconstitutional Tirancial 
Arbitrary and in the highest Degree Dangerous and Usurpation 
of Sovereignity of the most Dispotick nature and a Direct Attack 
On the Liberties of the people’ 


Resoled 


that all publick offices are Appointed under the Constitution 
their political Creator & Ruler and they are but Servants of the 
people 
Resolv¢ 

That treaties Solemly made With Nations who Act with Cincere 
friendship & preserve zealously their faith towards ought to be 
Inviolably aheard to & gaurded from infraction at Every Risque 
that the cause of france is Our Own that our Intrest Liberty & 
publick happiness are Involvd in her fate. that we are bound to 
Support her by Every tye of principle and Gratitude as well as 
A principle of Self presservation that for any man or Set of Men 
Either in private or publick and perticularly those to whoom the 
Welfare of Our Community are Intrusted to advocate Doctrines 


16 The core of this society were old Revolutionary soldier friends, with 
Major David Bradish as their leader. (See William Willis, The History of 
Portland (Portland, 1865), 514 and 897.) Almost every member of the society 
was also a member of the local artillery company. It was natural for them to 
think in terms of arming and of direct action. See “Minute Book” of the 
First Portland Artillery Company (1791-1797), manuscript in the Maine His- 
torical Society. 

17 Great resentment arose over the federal government's accepting a 
proclamation as an enforceable law. This resolution is opposed to the Procla- 
mation of Neutrality of 1793 and is, therefore, an indirect criticism of Wash- 
ington. 
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& principles Derogatory to the Cause of france or her Commerce 
With America or in Support of the base measures of the com- 
bind Desspots of Europe particularly that piratically nest of Brit- 
ish is a Convincining Manifestation of Sentiments treacherous 
and Hostile to the Intrest of the United States and Well Deserves 
the Severest Censure from all true Republican citizens of America. 


Resolvd 


that this Society Entertain a Grateful Sence and highly approve 
the Conduct of all those Members in Congress who wer dined 
to Support the Dignity of the Republican flagg 


Resolvd 


that this Society are Determind to Support the Rights of Man 
and A true Republican Government on Oppose Every Invador 
at the Risk of Life and fortune 


Resolvd 


that this Society Be Disposed to Assist and Releave all Distrest 
Republicans of what Nation Soever to the Utmost of their Abili- 
ties!8 


Resolvd 


that the foregoing Resolution be -publieh pri rinted in all publick 
newspapers for the Information of our fellow citizens in Order 
that they may take Such—Measures as they Shall Deem most pro: 


er for this Support—>-friendly-invitation-is-giver All true Repu 
who wish 


licans A to Join this humane Society will apply to any member 
for Admittance 


{ VII ] 2 





this 17 of July 1794 
Voated at A meating of the Republi* humain Society Held at the 
Town of Portland 

1.———John Baiker, Cheaimen 

2. Samuel Robinison, Clark pro tem 


18 Many of the societies aided republican refugees, particularly German, 
Polish, and English. French and English republicans were often active society 
members, as was A. Pieronnet at Portland. 

19 Paper VI, omitted here, is a more carefully written duplicate of 
Paper V. 
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5 
: 
g 


1. Voated that thair Shall bee notitiles given [two 
illegible words) ceritin and [illegible word] 
Exception Cittizen’s--———*” 

2. that thair shuld bee A Committy choosin to 
draw up Rules and Reg* of five members-ofthe } 


Pets 
Chosin 3. John Barker, David Bradish, Elliot Deering, 
Dan! Mussey, Francis Hart 
if Other [?] of the Commity 

4- that A ——————Shuld not be Abill to Attend 
the Commity to call in one of the Sosiaty 

5- that aney of the Sosiaty Shuld think proper to 
presente the Rules and Regulation they have 
power to Act. 

6. that Thom Hopkins And Isack Gage have per- 
mission to Enter this Sosiaty and no other 
till after Wednesday Next 

7. This meating is Ajouré till next Wednesd” at 
Six A Clock. 


23 July Voted that John Baker Danniel Mussey 
Joseph MLellan, Sam" Briant, Francis 
Hart has been chosin to be a Comitty to 
Receive Aney percin of Good Caracter in 
to the Republican Sosiaty new to be 
formd in the town of Portland 











ay) Ul Yop y ay [IN ‘MOLIO;, 0} IN 
peunuolpy st Bunsapy sty) yey? preOA 








{VIII} 
Committee?! 


August 7th 1794 


The Committee chose fore one month Be Empowrd to admit any 
Member That Shall Apply and be Recommended 
Jn° Baker Jn 
Elliot Deering 
Committy Henry Wheeler 
James Dunn 
Jacob Quincy 
Sam! Colby 


20 The fear of setting up monarchical government was common, hence 
the dislike for titles of any kind. Only the title “citizen” for everybody was 
acceptable. 

21 Endorsement on back. 
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Tho* Webster 
A. H. Cushing 
Dan! Mussey 
A True Cappy 
M. Noyes, Clerk 
of the Republican Socity 


{1X} 
Articles of Association agreed upon the 7 Aug*, 1794. 


The meeting of this Society shall be monthly—on the first 
Thursday in each month and at the hour of six oclock p.m. in 
October & to April each month inclusive, and at seven oclock 
p-m. in May & to September each month also inclusive-—— 


2nd 
In one hour from the time set for each meeting—which period 
shall be determined by the majority of Watches then present—the 
list of the members names shall be call’d over by the clerk or in 
his absence by the first member present upon the list—and each 
member that is absent or does not answer to his name so call’d 
out, shall be subject to a fine of ninepence-—— 
grd A clerk shall be appointed annually every August meeting 
by nomination—whose duty shall be to keep a fair record of all 
votes & transactions of the Society, to demand & receive the debts 
by fines or otherwise that may be due the Society—to give at least 
one day previous notice of each meeting to each member of the 
Society by having or causing to be left a notification of the same 
at the house or place of residence of each member?*—under pen- 
alty of —— and as a compensation for his services he shall be 
exempted from the usual stated charges of each meeting 
a standing committee shall be appointed monthly to [word 
blotted] by nomination to consist of nine in number [last 
line crossed out] 
J. Dunn, Mem?4 
finisht [on back & edge] 





[X]% 
Thirsday Evening August 7, 1794 
By a meating of the Republican Sociaty 


22 The Portland society could not get announcements of its meetings 
in Benjamin Titcomb’s Federalist-tinged newspaper. The club was forced 
to use this method to call meetings. See Joseph Griffin, History of the Press 
in Maine (Brunswick, Maine, 1872), 34; also Democratic-Republican Societies, 
203n. 

23 A very poor copy—scratch notes. 
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this Evening 
Chosin Thomas Webster Chairman 
Clark, Moses Noyes Clark 
3 article voted to be acted on att the next Meeting 











4" Do Voted to__ Do Do 
5" Do Do Do Do 
6" Do Do Do Do_ 


7 Comittee for one month 

















e138) 5 








Jno Baker Jun 
Elliot Deering 
H. Wheeler 
James Dunn 
Jacob Quincy 
Sam! Colby 
Tho* Webster 
A. H. Cushing 8th 
Dan! Musey gth 


Motions and Secon? That the Committee be —— to admit 
any Member That Shall Apply & be Recommen 


“I Our OF Ww 








Voted if any member Shall Not appear att thee Time appointed 
He shall pay a fine of Nine Pence without a Reasenable Excuse 


Voted That The Committee be Empowrd to Draw up anny 
& Resolves 
articles A They See Proper to Be Voted by the Socity 


Voted That [blotted] two members That is first on the list Shall 
in x [illegible word] 
[illegible word] Socity att Every monthly meeting 


Moted+hat++-members_often the 














Voted the Roll Shall be Cald In one Hour after The Time affiset 
by the Committee— 





Voted that the Sum of Nine pince be Assessed on Each Member 
for the purpose of purchasing a book of the Notes [?] 


{XI} 
Voted That Clark be Excused Paing Nine Pence for His Servises. 
































cet 
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August 18th A Spetial Meeting Cald on Spetial Business [blotted] 
Voted That the Articles Drawn by The Commitee 
go to the Press 








Resol¢ Voted That The Articles Drawn Be Sint by The Whole 
Committee and attested by the Cleark_..._ 








Jn° Baker Jn‘ gpd 1 
E Deering— gpd 2 
S Bryant— gpd 3 
James Bryant— gpd 4 
Sam! Robison— gpd 5 
Alex Wildrage— gpd 6 
Jacob - gpd 7 
Jn MLellan Jr— gpd 8 
Dan! Mussey gpd 9g 
Tho* Webster— g pd 10 
Benj Alden— g pd 11 
A. H. Cushing— g pd 12 
Sam! Colby— g pd 13 
J Hart— gpd 14 
H. Wheeler g pd 15 
Joshua Waite 9 pd 16 
Jno Motley g pd 17 
James Dunn g pd 18 
James Kettle [?] g pd 19 
Joshua Freeman Jr. 9 pd 20 
We I een 21 
David Alden 9 22 
Henry Titcomb ____.___9 23 
Isaac Hilton. 24 
Isaac MLellan g pd 25 
David Bradish 26 
Wm Freeman g pd 27 
[scratched out} 
Robt. Ilsley g pd 28 
Isaac Sage g pd 29 
Parker Ilsley g pd go 
Joseph Cross jn 9 pd 31 
Wm Cadman g pd 32 
Tho* Hoory g pd 32 
Jon? Stevens g pd 34 
Jas Elson 9 pd 35 
James Carey g pd 36 [At side] Memo™ of Colec- 


tions to Defray 
[words scratched out; only 
legible word “Philomela”| 
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[XII] 


Transactions of the Republican Society at their monthly meeting 
Sept® 4th 1794 
Voted That David Bradish be chairman at this meeting and 
Henry Wheeler, Clerk Pro. Tem—_—__— 
Voted That the letters of corispondance from the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Society be read, and they were read accordingly 
Voted 
That an answer to the communications received from the 
Massachusetts constitutional Society be sent forward. 
Voted 
That the Society purchase a Box with two keys, for the use 
of the Society 
Voted 
That a committee for the ensuing month be chosen and 
being chosen are as follows viz 
Jacob Quincy 
David Bradish 
James Dunn 
— Baker 
enry Wheeler 
Thomas Webster 
Isaac Gage 
Thomas Hovey and 
Isaac McLellan 
Voted That the article respecting the fund shall be expunged 
Voted That the committee shall have power to receive new mem- 
bers ‘til the next meeting of the Society ——_—_ 
Voted That a recording Secretary be chosen for one year and 
James Dunn was chosen accordingly. 





{ XIIT} 


Transactions of the Republican Society at their monthly meeting 
October 24 1794.____ 
Thos Webster Chairman For One Month 
Henry Wheeler Chairman of the Committee 
ames Dunn 
Jos. MLellan Jr 


24 When a more central or “mother society” heard distressing news from 
Philadelphia it drew up resolutions protesting and would send copies not only 
to congressmen but also to its several satellite societies for further action. 
Then also, leading societies, through committees of correspondence, carried 
on political intercourse. See for example the Boston Gazette, May 12, 1794. 
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Apollus Cushing 
James Bryant 
Saml Colby 


acob Quincy 
Thos Hovey [name blotted] 


Thos Webster 
Voted to Have printed Ticketts to the members of the Society___ 
Voted That The Society Receive as a Present from Mr Sam! 
Bryant Five Shilling & Six Pence to want Printed the Ticketts & 
That Mr. Bryant Be Appointed to apply For The Ticketts 
Voted That The committe Shall Have powers to Receive New 
members till the Next meeting of the Society__.._ 





[XIV] 


At a Meeting of the Republican Society Nov. 6th 1794 
1 Major D. Bradish, Chosen Chairman 
2 Voted That three New Members be admitted Jn° 
Welding, Wm Chadwick & Ambrose Pines 
3 Voted That one New member be admitted. Tho* Burnam 
4 Voted That The articles Be Read 
5th Voted That The Communications Be Read 
6th Voted That a commite be chosen 
David Bradish 
Jno Baker Jn‘ 
James Dunn 
Tho* Hovey 
W" Chadwick 
Tho* Webster 
James Kettlel 
Isaac MLellan 
Sam! Colby 
7th Voted That the Committee Be Impowred to [word il- 
legible: “settle”? with the Cleark and Lay the acct Be- 
fore The [words illegible: “next mt.”?] 
8th Voted That This Chamber be for the use of any of the 
Society When They Please. 


[Xv] 


Boston February gth, 1795___ 
“ar, 


Being informed by Capt" Baker that the Society in Portland 
would be obliged to any individual for papers of information 


25 Sheet partly torn. 
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from any Quarter whatever—I thinke it a Duty which I owe to 
my fellow citizens & country in general, to circulate every Species 
of knowledge which may be beneficial in promulgating knowledge 
the principles of ours & the French Revolution, & which may 
serve to establish on an immoreable basis the exalted Rights of 
man—I shall take the liberty to inclose to you Sir, every paper 
of me & information that may come to me which I can Spare, 
for the information of the Society in Portland—I now inclose a 
Chronicle & Gazette together with a Proclamation**—the reasons 
for sending you the Proclamation are these—the Presidents Proc- 
lamation was forwarded to the Governor to be distributed thro’ 
the Commonwealth as he might think proper, & adopted the 
mode you will observe as the most suitable to effect that pur- 

—it irritated a certain party that it was not sent to the Mar- 
shal of the District, & Mr. B. Russell?" in his great wisdom under- 
took to print the Proclam® without the order of Governor & 
Council annexed to it—prehaps with an intention to supercede as 
several Clergymen here have been served with them & one of these 
Parson Murray,” thought proper to read the unauthorized Proc- 
lamation to his hearers yesterday,—for which his people called 
him to an Account, why he took upon himself to read to them a 
Proclamation unauthorized by the Governor & Council of this 
Common" he will be obliged to recant & read the proper one— 
These proceedings will strike you, no doubt, as they do me, to 
reduce all the States to mere corporations of the Federal Govern- 
ment—I mean this a private Epistle, tho’ the contents may be 
known without the name—At some future you may know my 
Real name at present I shall only subscribe myself a firm friend 
to your Society. & to all others established of the same principles 
in support of the Rights of Man 

A Democrat”® 
To David Bradish Esq 


26 This letter reveals the paucity of information in the more isolated 
spots in that day and the important function of these societies in gathering 
and distributing information. 

27 Federalist editor of the Columbian Centinel. 

28 Reverend John Murray, founder of the Universalist Church in America. 
For the most part, the influential preachers defended the old order. See 
Democratic-Republican Societies, 197-200. 

29 The writer is Samuel Hewes, secretary of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Society, a Boston merchant and selectman. William Cooper, an old 
patriot and friend of Samuel Adams, was president. Justin Winsor, editor, 
The Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 1880), II, 445 and 536; and IV, 197. 
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[XVI] 


Boston March 2nd 1795 
Sir, 

Having imformed Adams & Larkin of an opp’ty to Portland 
& that I intended to embrace, they have sent me to be inclosed 
to you a Number of Southern & other papers which I cheerfully 
do_ In my last I gave you a short sketch of Mr. Murray's 
conduct with regard to the Proclamation—he was obliged to 
recant & apologize—as well as to read the one as ordered by the 
Governor & Council 

You will please to from me a Sermon—a ’75 one & two 
last Chronicles® containing the spirited address of the Demo- 
cratic Society in Vermont—the Society in this Town will notice 
it. 











Health & Fraternity a 
Democrat [Sam’l Hewes] 
To David Bradish Esq 
Portland 


( XVII} 


Boston January 22¢ 1796 
Citizen, 

I received the Communication of your Society of the 7th inst 
by Post. 

I have not the satisfaction to return an answer in my capacity 
of Secretary to the Constitutional Society as they have rot yet 
had your Resolutions laid before them, the next meeting will 
be the second Tuesday in Feb” next__.._ 

My own opinion is “that the alarming strides of British influ- 
ence” requires all the exertions of the real friends to American 
prosperity to step forward & assert their rights—the present Crisis 
is big with events, & ever hour seems to be midwife of some im- 
portant transaction—Randolph’s vindication is up to the hob [?] 
that man has been most barbarously used, as you will see in his 
Vindication, which I have the honour to present to your Society— 
The insersion of “unlimited confidence” in the report of the 
Committee of Congress in Answer to the President’s Speech, is 
well known to be a political Stroke of the great Madison’s, know- 
ing the full Strenght of the house upon that Subject, he was very 
willing that Sedgwick J Sitgreaves should be mortified in the 
Result as you have seen in the conclusions on that subject—The 


30 The Independent Chronicle, edited by Adams and Larkin, warm 
Democrats. 
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Treaty will no doubt be before Congress in a short time**—you 
may rely that the House will make no provison for carriing it 
into execusion—what follows—the British will not give up the 
ports and we shall be in a much worse perplexity, after all the 
parade & noise about a Treaty, then we were before—Capt Mc- 
Clannen the bearer of this will purchase several of Randolphs 
books at my account__._.__ 

Health & Fraternity 


Sam! Hewes 
PS. this Town is in a distrest situation, Money is unusually 
scarce, produce has fallen 50 per cent—The whole company 


have shut themselves up & many tradesmen are nearly ruined 
by it—Several Merchants have the day 23th—Shut their doors— 

is from 1 to 3 per cent per week—Tom. [?] Paine & his 
blackguard Orrery*? have been publickly condemned on the 
boards of the Theatre by Mr. Hodgkinson,** to the great applause 
of a full house__._._ 


THE MARQUIS DE CHASTELLUX ON 
LANGUAGE AND PEACE 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 


—, le Marquis de Chastellux, a Major General with 

Rochambeau, traveled widely in the United States early 
in the 1780's (before they were the “United States”) and has left 
entertaining records of his voyagings, which covered particularly 
Virginia and New England.' In these he gives a simple and vivid 
account of the life of the people he met and the conditions he 
found. His comments on the character of the inhabitants, their 


31 The famous Jay Treaty which the democratic citizens distrusted and 


32 The Federal Orrery, Boston, was edited by Thomas Paine, a staunch 
Federalist, who later had his name changed to Robert Treat Paine. Although 
New England Federalists had declared in 1794 that the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Society was dead, it would appear from this document that their 
statement was a subtle means of attack on democracy, rather than loyalty 
to the truth. 

33 John Hodgkinson, principal actor of the American Company, New 
York, but then playing in Boston. 

1 The first version appeared in a limited edition under the title of Voy- 
age de Newport 4 Philadelphie, Albany . . .(Newport, Imprimerie de 1’Escadre); 
with important additions, it was reprinted as Voyages de M. le Marquis de 
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manners and customs, and the political and economic situation, 
together with his description of the natural scenery, can be read 
with pleasure today. 

During his visit to Boston, he dined on a French warship with 
a group of French and American officers. One of the latter was a 
young man of eighteen, whom the commander, M. de Glandéves, 
had had for two months on board, 


so that living always with the French he could get accustomed 
to speaking their language, which cannot help being useful to 
him; for this knowledge is far from being common in America. 
One can hardly imagine how it has been neglected up to this 
time; at least the importance of it is beginning to be felt—and in 
fact it cannot be too much encouraged, to the advantage of both 
nations. It is said, and surely with much truth, that individuals, 
and even nations, do not quarrel, do not get into wars, unless they 
fail to understand each other; it can be said, in a more positive 
and exact sense, that men in general are not inclined to like those 
to whom they cannot easily communicate their ideas and their 
impressions.” ...I have noticed during my stay in America that 
among our officers, those who speak English are much more dis- 
posed to like the inhabitants of the country than those who have 
not been able to gain a mastery of their language. It is, as a matter 
of fact, characteristic of the human spirit to lay to others the 
blame for the disadvantages it experiences, and perhaps this is 
the real origin of the disposition which we call [bad] humor— 
for one must consider it as a dissatisfaction of which one cannot 
complain, as an internal discontent with which one is tormented 
without being able to blame anybody for it. [Bad] humor seems 
to be to anger what melancholy is to grief; both last longer, be- 
cause they have no definite object, and because they do not carry 
their opposite, so to speak, with them; so that, never reaching that 


Chastellux dans l’Amérique septentrionale, dans les années 1780, 1781, & 1782 
(two volumes, Paris, 1786). A second edition appeared in 1788. A very rare 
English translation, “by an English Gentleman who resided in America at that 
period,” was published in London in 1787. I have not seen this volume, and 
have made my translation from the French. My colleague, Professor John M. 
Smith, has kindly discussed some passages with me. 

2 The Marquis apparently forgets, for the moment, that the English and 
their American colonies spoke the same language, which fact did not prevent 
the misunderstandings and the war. The present war is chiefly due to the 
fact that the aims of Hitler were understood (if somewhat late), and could 
not be subscribed to. Despite the difference of language, comprehension did 
not fail, though moral comprehension by the United Nations was somewhat 
retarded. 
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excess, that maximum of sensitiveness, after which nature de- 
mands a rest or a change of situation, they can neither satisfy 
themselves entirely nor totally disappear. As to the Americans, 
they show more surprise than ill-humor when they find a stranger 
who does not understand English. At the beginning, they thought 
that their language was universal in Europe; but if they owed 
this opinion to a faulty education, to a kind of national pride, 
this same pride had to suffer when they recalled (and this hap- 
pened often) that the language of their country was that of their 
oppressors. And so they would avoid such expressions as “You 
speak English well,” “You understand English easily.” I have 
often heard them say, “You speak American well,” “American is 
not hard to learn.” They went even further; it was seriously pro- 
posed to introduce a new language, and some people wanted, for 
public convenience,? to substitute Hebrew for English—they 
would have had it taught in the schools, and it would have served 
for all public documents. It will be imagined that this plan was 
not accepted, but one can at least grasp the fact that the aversion 
of the Americans for the English could not show itself in a more 
emphatic fashion. . . .* 


It was perhaps this same aversion which led to an unsuccessful 
attempt to give German at least equal standing with English as 
the language of the new republic, after the Revolution.’ It would 
be interesting to speculate about the effect on Hitler of an Ameri- 
ca which spoke Hebrew, and the effect on Hebrew of a colloquial 
use of that language by our fellow-citizens; or about the changes 
in subsequent history which might have been wrought by the 
establishment of German as a coérdinate language in America. 
It is, perhaps, worth observing that apparently no attempt was 
made to use French as an alternative to English, though it was 
even then the “diplomatic” language, replacing an earlier Latin 
for international communication. 

There was surely no intention, in advocating the introduc- 
tion of Hebrew as the national language of America, of trying 


3 The Marquis does not explain just how the substitution of a much 
more difficult language would contribute to la commodité du public. For 
passing reference to this scheme, see Professor F. Baldensperger in the Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, xvii, 609. 

4 Translated from Voyages de... Chastellux, pages 199-202. 

5 See American Notes and Queries for May, 1942, page 23, and for July, 
1942, page 64. Cf. W. L. Werner, “The ‘Official German Language’ Legend,” 
American Speech, December, 1942, page 246. 
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to establish an international tongue. Nor could a “universal lan- 
guage” (if this were possible) produce the desired result, without 
the essential good will among nations exhibiting the linguistic 
differences of all the ages since Babel. 


A more potent agent of peace is suggested in further comments 
of M. de Chastellux: 


One can hardly believe how the stay of the [French] fleet [in 
Boston] has contributed to bring the two nations nearer , 
and to tighten the bonds which unite them. The personality of 
M. le nag de Vaudreuil, the good manners of which he sets 
the example, as well as his simplicity and the kindness in his 
bearing—an example followed by the officers of his fleet beyond 
anything that could be hoped for—have captivated the hearts of 
a population which, although the most declared enemy of the 
English, had not yet become close friends of France. I heard a 
hundred times repeated at Boston that even in the days when 
they were closest to the ee Ee never had an Eng- 
lish man-o’-war anchored in the r when there were not vio- 
lent quarrels between the citizens and the sailors, and that the 
French fleet had stayed three months without the slightest trouble 
breaking out. The officers of our navy were received everywhere, 
not only as allies but as brothers; they were entertained with the 
greatest informality by the ladies of Boston, without a single in- 
discretion, without the least pretension or the smallest appear- 


ance of foolishness troubling the confidence and innocence of 
this association.® 


A common tongue alone is not enough to prevent hostility, as 
our Revolution showed; and friendship can be maintained be- 
tween individuals and between nations which do not share a 
common speech. Yet though the Biblical linking of peace and 
good will is not a matter of chance, surely good will becomes 
more apparent when communication can easily be made in one 
language or the other. While we share a unity of feeling with 
many of the United Nations today, based rather on common 
ideals than on a common language, it is fortunate that Ameri- 
cans do not have to speak with Englishmen through an interpre- 
ter, as they might have had to do, had either German or Hebrew 
become the established speech of the United States in the eight- 
eenth century. 


6 Translated from Voyages de... Chastellux, pages 224-225. 
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The editors of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


History of American Congregationalism. By Gaius Glenn Atkins 
and Frederick L. Fagley. (Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 432. $2.00.) 


Readers of American church history have learned to expect 
two types of writing: that which is strong on interpretation but 
weak on scholarship, and that which is scholarly but lacking in 
religious insight. Seldom do we get a book written with a scholar’s 
command of facts which displays at the same time a sensitivity 
to the religious significance of the facts. The present volume, 
like those of the earlier Congregational historian, Williston Walk- 
er, is one of these rare delights. Messrs. Atkins and Fagley are 
both Congregational ministers, admittedly churchmen before they 
are historians. They confess in the preface their pride and con- 
fidence in the principles of Congregationalism. Nevertheless they 
have not attempted to make pride a substitute for knowledge. 
While they rely much more heavily than Williston Walker on 
secondary sources, they have many such sources, including Walker 
himself, at their command; and they have used each one wisely. 
Furthermore, they possess two gifts which have been almost 
universally denied to other church historians, a sense of humor 
and a sense of style. 

This combination of advantages has saved the authors from 
many pitfalls. In spite of their avowed adherence to Congrega- 
tionalism, there is no trace of provincialism in their account of 
the relations between Congregationalists and other denomina- 
tions. They have not painted Anglicans and Presbyterians black 
in order to make Congregationalists appear white, and they do 
not hesitate to condemn the orthodox for not keeping the Uni- 
tarian movement within the fold. Yet throughout the book they 
never relax their devotion to what they consider the essential 
principle of Congregationalism. 
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The reviewer can take issue with the authors at only one point, 
their decision as to what constitutes the essential principle of 
Congregationalism. Here he must confess to some trepidation, for 
it requires presumption in a layman, not even a member of the 
church, to tell two ministers what their denomination stands 
for, or at least what it has stood for in the past. Atkins and Fagley 
find the essence of Congregationalism in the autonomy of the 
individual congregation, the absence of a hierarchy. They make 
a very convincing interpretation of the movement as an ecclesias- 
tical counterpart of political democracy, showing how it devel- 
oped in America as a part of the democratic way of life. In other 
words, they regard it primarily as an ecclesiastical method, a form 
of organization. It is indeed for this reason that they are able 
to look upon theological controversies such as the Unitarian 
revolt with equanimity. But the very fact that orthodox Congre- 
gationalists at the time did not view the Unitarians so calmly 
suggests that Congregationalism originally meant something more 
than a method of organization. Atkins and Fagley themselves 
point out that “After the Cambridge Synod, for full two hundred 
years, the churches were far more concerned with their faith than 
their polity.” To the men who were so concerned with faith, 
Congregationalism meant primarily a church composed of saints, 
a church from which the unregenerate were excluded. In their 
desire to establish such a church, the first leaders of the move- 
ment enunciated the principle of congregational autonomy, 
largely, one suspects, because they had lost hope of winning the 
hierarchy to their views. After they had risen to a position of 
power in America and in England, they retained the principle, 
but they made it clear, in New England at least, that no congre- 
gation was sufficiently autonomous to admit unregenerate mem- 
bers. 

Regenerate membership was based on the assumption that 
the sheep could be, and should be, separated from the goats, not 
only in the world to come but here and now. Although the as- 
sumption did not seem gratuitous at the time, in the course of 
two centuries it proved untenable, and Congregationalism in its 
original sense died away. The principle of autonomy was the 
shell which it left behind, an old bottle into which new wine 
has since, from time to time, been poured. Inasmuch as the new 
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wine has been far different from the old, Atkins and Fagley have 
seized upon the container, the form of organization, as the en- 
during and essential principle of Congregationalism. As practis- 
ing ministers they have learned the advantages of this particular 
type of organization, in which “teachers and preachers are pro- 
tected by an encircling group which knows them best.” Their 
emphasis is therefore understandable and justifiable, but, to this 
reviewer at least, it seems to elevate an incidental achievement 
of Congregationalism to a position of first importance. The great- 
ness of the early Congregationalists—and they were great—lay 
in their faith, not in their organizing ability. 

For all that, however, the book is certainly the best history of 
Congregationalism yet to appear and the most readable piece of 
American church history in many years. 


EpMuUND S. MorGAn. 
Cambridge. 


Boston Looks Seaward. The Story of the Port, 1630-1940. Ameri- 
can Guide Series. Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts—Sponsored by the Boston Port 
Authority. (Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1941. Pp. 316. Illus- 
trated. $2.75.) 


Here is the whole story of the port of Boston from its begin- 
nings up to 1940. The book deals with the very early and lucra- 
tive rum-slave-and-molasses trade to Africa and the West Indies; 
with the fisheries, for which Boston has been famous for three 
hundred years; with pre-Revolutionary whale oil, lumber, and 
rum exports; with the ruin that came with the Revolution and 
the depression that followed it, until, first through coasting and 
then through the tremendous voyages of the Northwest fur- 
traders, Boston merchants recaptured prosperity. The authors 
tell next of Neutral Trade with warring Europe and increasing 
difficulties with the French which led to Jefferson’s Embargo of 
1807, and of the hard times which lasted until after the War of 
1812. Then, we learn, Boston merchants were at work again with 
voyages of various kinds, from coastwise trade in little steamers 
to voyages through the Mediterranean to Smyrna. 
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A lively chapter covers the era of the clippers and their races 
round the Horn to San Francisco. The depression of 1857 and 
the paralysis of trade caused by the Civil War come next, and 
the slow decline of Boston as a seaport after the War. This de- 
cline, we are told, was owing to lack of ships and an insufficiently 
aggressive railroad policy. An appendix provides tables of ap- 
propriate statistics. 

The book is painstaking and complete, but it is marred by 
an arrangement which distributes the same topics in widely scat- 
tered subdivisions covering short periods. There are, for example, 
six separate sections on the fisheries and four on shipwrecks. The 
result is incoherence. 

The compilers, wisely and properly, have drawn heavily on 
Morison’s Maritime History of Massachusetts, but they have not 
always been accurate in interpreting it. It was one thing, for 
example, for Thomas Perkins, William Sturgis, Daniel Sargent, 
and other Boston merchants to attend the Hartford Convention 
in 1814; it would have been quite another if, as the compilers 
of this volume declare (g2), these men had voted that New Eng- 
land should withdraw from the Union, something which Morison 
nowhere asserts. What these merchants did was to vote that the 
convention be held, not that New England should secede. 

Further confusion results from the authors’ inconsistency in 
regard to naming the birthplaces of shipmasters and merchants. 
Captain Josiah Cressy, for example, is very properly mentioned 
as hailing from Marblehead, Captain N. B. Palmer from Stoning- 
ton, and Captain William Sturgis from Barnstable. The reader 
is thus led to infer that those whose birthplaces are not mentioned 
were Bostoniats. But in fact, Captain Isaac Freeman was of 
Eastham, Elijah Cobb of Brewster, Daniel Bacon of Barnstable, 
Edmund Burke and Henry Atkins of Truro, John Kendrick of 
South Orleans, and Osborn Howes of Dennis. 

The authors are not always accurate, either, in their accounts 
of the voyages of the clippers. They say, for example (132), that 
Captain Richardson, of the Stag Hound, beat the Sea Serpent 
from San Francisco to China in 1851, and was in turn beaten by 
the Swordfish from China to New York. But the fact is that since, 
between San Francisco and China, Captain Richardson lay at 
Manila for three weeks, taking in cargo, he could hardly have been 
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racing anybody. From Canton to New York he raced not the 
Swordfish but the Sea Serpent, and beat her by six days. 

These, however, are small matters, and of little consequence 
to the general reader. A more serious fault is the absence of any 
indication of sources, either through footnotes or bibliography, 
an omission which seriously impairs the historical value of the 
book. The index, too, is incomplete. 

Henry C. KItTrrepce. 
St. Paul’s School. 


In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. Foreword by 
H. M. Kallen. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. 
Pp. xii, 234. $2-75.-) 


So great was the versatility of William James that the honor of 
celebrating his centenary might have gone to the men of psy- 
chology or of religion or of philosophy or of literature or of any 
one of a number of other fields. It was chiefly the philosophers, 
however, who overcame the difficulties of the outbreak of war 
to conduct, on or about January 11, 1942, at least half a dozen 
celebrations at points as widely separated as New York City and 
Claremont, California. Thirteen of the sixteen essays in this 
volume are the fruit of three of those occasions, at the New School 
for Social Research and the annual meetings of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions of the American Philosophical Association 
at Vassar and the University of Wisconsin, respectively. Fully 
half of the celebrants had known James during his lifetime; the 
rest spoke as his heirs of the present generation. Naturally, the 
prime emphasis was upon James the philosopher and—according 
to the concluding essay, against the testimony of both James and 
Dewey—the founder of pragmatism. But there are three addresses 
specifically devoted to James’s great contributions to psychology, 
and three others touching upon his views concerning religion 
and morals. Among the many major Jameses, perhaps it is only 
James the literary artist who is seriously neglected, hard as it 
may be for some to believe that the reference is not to his distin- 
guished brother Henry. 
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William James the cosmopolitan spent the greater portion of 
his life in New England, but it irks a resident of the Albany 
region to hear the Jameses described, as they occasionally are, 
as “an old Boston [or Cambridge] family.” In the present volume, 
Professor Donald C. Williams of Harvard takes John Dewey to 
task for implying, in 1926, that “this most genuinely characteris- 
tic of American voices” [James's] was “the voice of the bluff 
pioneer,” when the James family was actually “so aloof from 
pioneering that while generations of pioneers breasted the prai- 
ries, the Jameses inched back eastward along the Atlantic and 
across it. If William James did not permanently migrate, this 
was because he found in Massachusetts a ripe roundness of cul- 
ture beside which the university society of Europe showed callow 
and provincial.” Professor Williams forgets that the “inching 
back eastward” which began with William James's father Henry 
had been preceded by the giant westward strides of William's 
truly pioneering grandfather William, all the way from Ireland 
to New York City, to Albany, to Syracuse. The Jameses had done 
their pioneering in the first three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury so successfully that their prosperity in that funnel of trade, 
the Mohawk Valley, enabled them to enjoy the luxury of a return 
to Europe when others must still go west. 

To summarize or classify the sixteen essays would be as impos- 
sible as to convey the richness of James’s own writings to a person 
who had not read them. A few are over-technical for the general 
reader, and a good many are quarried from the seemingly inex- 
haustible Thought and Character of William James by Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry. What unites them all is their singular una- 
nimity in hailing James the man as a great human being and great 
teacher, who brought an incomparable freshness and verve to 
matters which had become stale and tepid with gentility. Syste- 
matically speaking, he is vulnerable from a dozen points, although 
most of those who attack him on that score underestimate his 
great astuteness in analysis when he was in a systematizing mood. 
It is also true that he lived in and of his time, and that his day 
now seems to us miraculously dowered with security. Yet he lives 
today, not because he systematized anything eternally, or escaped 
from his era into timeless abstractions, but because he lived so 
eagerly, so courageously, and so multifariously that millions of 
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minds in very different circumstances can sense in him a comrade 
in man’s noblest quests. One might even question the validity 
of the first word of the title of Professor Perry's address, “If Wil- 
liam James Were Alive Today.” For this book testifies that he is 
alive today wherever men are being “doubly faithful: faithful 
in homage to the good and faithful in sacrificial deeds.” How 
many men now living have written words more vibrant in 1943 
than these which James penned in his Psychology in 1890? 


The world ... finds in the heroic man its worthy match and 
mate; and the effort which he is able to put forth to hold himself 
erect and keep his heart unshaken is the direct measure of his 
worth and function in the game of human life. He can stand 
this Universe. He can meet it and keep up his faith in it in the 
= of those same features which lay his weaker brethren 
ow. He can still find a zest in it, not by “ostrich-like forgetful- 
ness,” but by pure inward willingness to face the world with 
those deterrent objects there. And hereby he becomes one of the 
masters and lords of life. He must be counted with henceforth; 
he forms a part of human destiny. 


Haro p A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


On Native Grounds: An Interpretation of Modern American 
Prose Literature. By Alfred Kazin. (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1942. Pp. xii, 541. $3-75-) 


Alfred Kazin’s book has been widely reviewed, and has already 
been established as a very able and informed survey of our criti- 
cism and fiction since 18go. It is an act of conscience for the 
New England Quarterly to note how relatively little of its subject- 
matter belongs to this region, in sharpest contrast with what 
would have been the case for an interpretation of our literature 
in the half century preceding. In fact, Mr. Kazin begins his nar- 
rative at the period when Howells had just left Boston for New 
York, and none of his subsequent panels of novelists are centered 
in New England. Today, to be sure, both Howells and Henry 
James are often loosely spoken of as New England writers, but 
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this is only a kind of blurred tribute to the duration of the earlier 
tradition, since Howells knew himself to be an outsider whose 
curiosity for noting the local peculiarities was partly owing to 
that fact; and James, a New York boy, the grandson of an Irish 
immigrant, was hardly ever more than a gaudy bird of passage 
here. 

The mobility of both these careers reveals that the earlier 
regionalism was breaking up, but it is also true that no later 
novelist has spoken so intensely for New England as Sherwood 
Anderson and Sinclair Lewis have for the Middle West, or Ellen 
Glasgow and William Faulkner for various Souths. The widest 
pattern of our recent fiction, in the naturalistic generations both 
of Dreiser and of Dos Passos, has aimed to be national rather 
than sectional, but in most cases the place of origin has left an 
ineradicable mark, like Wolfe’s North Carolina, or Steinbeck’s 
California, or Hemingway's boyhood experiences in northern 
Michigan. But, whatever it may have been for our poets, the 
place of origin for our novelists has simply not been New Eng- 
land. In all Mr. Kazin’s gallery the only two figures of Yankee 
birth are Robert Herrick and E. E. Cummings. The subject- 
matter of the former’s quietly thoughtful novels is drawn pri- 
marily from the Chicago where he passed his creative life; while 
Cummings, though he has thumbed his nose at Cambridge ladies 
in his poems, has shown himself a New Englander in his fiction 
only to the extent that his fiercely anarchic individualism has 
flared out both against a French military prison (in The Enor- 
mous Room) and against life in the Soviet Union (in Eimi). All 
that is left New England are a fictional by-product like The Last 
Puritan, and the bright slick works of John Marquand, which 
fall below the level of Mr. Kazin’s concern. 

In criticism during the pat half century New England has 
continued its function of diffusion and preservation. John Dewey 
has gone far from Burlington, Vermont, to become what he long 
ago praised Emerson for being, “the Philosopher of Democracy”; 
and in all his educational theory he has combined the social 
idealism of Bronson Alcott’s Conversations with Children on the 
Gospels with a corner-store neighborly shrewdness. It is always a 
surprise to recall that neither Babbitt nor More was indigenous 
to New England, since their moral austerity seems the last quin- 
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tessence of puritanism. But both of them, like Howells, came to 
New England as pilgrims from the Middle West, drawn by the 
values that seemed most important in the older spiritual herit- 
age. John Macy, in his pioneering Spirit of American Literature 
(1913), made the New England contribution to the newer aes- 
thetic and social liberalism, but Van Wyck Brooks, despite his 
saturation in all the memorabilia, is an outlander from Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Among the latest generation of critics, whom 
Mr. Kazin deals with in a chapter called “Criticism at the Poles,” 
it is perhaps characteristic of the region that the polar extremes, 
Granville Hicks and R. P. Blackmur, are both New England 
born and bred. Blackmur, the formalist, combines a devotion to 
the soil of Maine with a devotion to art such as Henry James 
and Eliot learned from the French. Hicks, the ex-Marxist, has 
been our nearest contemporary equivalent to one of the heroic 
figures of the Transcendental movement, the George Ripley of 
our day. His critical book of a decade ago, The Great Tradition: 
An Interpretation of American Literature Since the Civil War, 
makes the most natural comparison with On Native Grounds, a 
comparison which reveals the new study as more comprehensive 
in its details, but less challenging. 
F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 

Harvard University. 


Harvard Co-operative Society: Past and Present, 1882-1942. By 
N. S. B. Gras. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1942. 
Pp. vii, 191. $1.50.) 


With pleasant and humorous informality Professor Gras has 
written the life history of a small but very successful business 
enterprise. For although the Harvard Co-operative Society started 
as an idealistic experiment in democratically managed co-opera- 
tive buying for the benefit of the poorer students, the require- 
ments of survival in a competitive society soon necessitated the 
adoption of the methods and techniques of profit-making business. 

High prices in the locally monopolistic stores around the Square 
at the beginning of the “boom” year 1882 aroused the resentment 
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of a prominent Harvard junior, Charles Hayden Kip. The efforts 
of the Grange and other farm organizations had led to much 
discussion of co-operation during the depression of the previous 
decade, and it is not surprising that Kip, coming from Buffalo, 
and other Harvardmen from further west should turn to co-opera- 
tion as a solution. Led by Kip, four hundred students and faculty 
members pledged two dollars each to start the Society in March 
of 1882. Sales were to be to members only, at a five per cent ad- 
vance above cost, and all profits were to be added to surplus. 
The first president was a law student, and the directors were 
students and faculty members. Management was entrusted to a 
student who had shown marked business ability as a book seller. 

Like many other businesses, the Society flourished during the 
years of prosperity, only to face bankruptcy when depression cut 
buying power. The first such crisis, in 1885, was met by a popu- 
larly subscribed loan of $551.50, engineered by Professor James 
B. Ames and a new instructor, Frank W. Taussig. These business 
difficulties led to the opening of the store to all members of Har- 
vard, Radcliffe, and the Episcopal Seminary. As no effort was 
made to check customer’s credentials, this actually meant the 
opening of the store to the public. Such a policy was necessarily 
accompanied by the payment of dividends as a reward for mem- 
bership. 

Even before the incorporation of the Society in 1902, the con- 
cept of the idealistic co-operative experiment was being super- 
seded by that of the efficiently managed business enterprise. While 
dividends are still distributed to members on the basis of pur- 
chases, it is significant “that the rate of net profit is higher for 
the Co-operative and runs closely parallel (in its fluctuations) 
with net profits in other comparable stores. ...” Nor does the 
Co-operative any longer seek to undersell such potent rivals as 
Sears Roebuck or Woolworth. Yet the fact that it can meet this 
competition and still distribute high dividends to its members 
offers a shining example of the efficiency of co-operation, and 
incidentally of the practical ability of an academic board of 
directors. 

This little volume of less than two hundred pages is one of the 
most judicious and satisfactory business histories that have ap- 
peared in the United States. The available statistical data are 
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expertly handled, the Society is seen in proper relation to external 
developments, and its managerial policies are analyzed from the 
standpoints of both theory and practice. 

Tromas C. Cocuran. 
New York University. 


“Mr. W. & I.” Being the Authentic Diary of Caroline Le Roy 
Webster during a Famous Journey with the Honble. Daniel 
Webster to Great Britain and the Continent in the Year 1839. 
Introduction by Claude M. Fuess. (New York: Ives Washburn. 
1942. Pp. xxiv, 264. $2.75.) 


An exciting discovery was the basis of this very dull book. An 
account written by Daniel Webster's second wife of her journey 
with him to Great Britain and the Continent in 1839 sounds 
like a treasure, and to find it in an attic in Ashfield, Massachu- 
setts, must have been thrilling. Unfortunately, the find was not 
gold but clay. Mrs. Webster had an extraordinary faculty for 
colorless and prosaic writing, and managed to keep out of her 
pages almost everything that might make them picturesque or 
entertaining. With her husband she met hosts of men and women 
who are supposed to have been interesting, and who were cer- 
tainly important in literature or politics; she visited many places 
that seem, as they appear in other books, to have been worth 
describing. But she almost never says anything of any interest 
about anyone she met; she has no gift for revealing personality, 
or even for recording such conversation as she must now and 
then have heard. Her descriptions of places are flatter than those 
in third-class guidebooks; her comments stick rigidly to the super- 
ficial and obvious. Even her husband, popularly believed to have 
been a character of some vigor, is transformed by her amazing 
talent into the most lifeless of puppets. 

Presumably Mrs. Webster was accurate as to the names, places, 
and dates she mentions; and her book, with its biographical index 
and notes, may be useful now and then to some biographer or 
antiquarian eager to learn just where Webster or some one of 
his acquaintances abroad was on some given day, but it is hard 
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to see what its dreary pages offer to anyone else. Mr. Fuess, in 
an excellent introduction, the one entertaining part of the book, 
tells a little about Mrs. Webster—and makes her more interest- 
ing than her own pages can. He says all that needs to be said 
about the journey she describes, and quotes the only two or three 
lively sentences that appear in her text. Those sentences, unfor- 
tunately, are not very lively, and show little more than Mrs. 
Webster’s complacent naiveté. Mr. Fuess is over-chivalrous. “From 
these pages,” he writes, “we learn, from a woman who moved 
in the best society in her own country, how Londoners lived 
during their ‘season’—their meal hours, menus, unusual dishes, 
table decorations, gowns, and peculiar customs.” But these “trivi- 
al details”—Mr. Fuess uses the phrase—can be learned elsewhere 
in pages not so stodgy as Mrs. Webster’s. The only way to enjoy 
this book is to read the introduction, and forego the rest. Mr. 
Fuess’s pages are worth reading; Mrs. Webster's are not. 


KENNETH B. MurRpDocK. 
Harvard University. 


The American Spirit: A Study of the Idea of Civilization in the 
United States. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. The 
Rise of American Civilization, Volume IV. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. vii, 696. $5.00.) 


Main Currents in American History. By Ralph H. Gabriel. (New 
York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 1942. 
Pp. 190, xxxi. $1.50.) | 


These two books are for the times. Professor Gabriel’s brief 
statement of American history was done in the first instance for 
the educational program of the Second Army, and was published 
in a composite volume which included military and other data 
by several 2 »thors. His history as now separately published makes 
available to any readers summary instruction in “the American 
democratic pattern” and in “the forces that in three centuries 
transformed a few English colonies . . . into a great world power.” 
The Beards’ new work is by contrast extensive, not summary, 
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and it is for reading and reflection by mature minds. It is a mani- 
festo to the American people to realize and to live by their spiritu- 
al inheritance—by the idea of civilization. The two books are 
equally penetrated by a sense of responsibility to the Republic. 
Otherwise they differ, not merely in scope and intention but also 
implicitly in their vision of the destiny of the United States. 

The “main currents” which Gabriel would have citizens under- 
stand are conveyed in themes which run through the largely 
chronological chapters. The following ideas represent the stronger 
accents: political democracy is the primary theme of American 
history (the author neither avoids nor much discusses economic 
democracy); nationalism and international connection are both 
old and vital influences in our affairs; war has played a larger 
role than most people understand, and our military establish- 
ment conforms with democracy and civilian control; the English 
influence has always been a large and a continuous one. (Curi- 
ously, there are two salient erorrs of fact about the British Con- 
stitution, 12 and 62.) In a culminating passage (88) the author 
declares that our present expansion, “with soldiers and sailors 
fighting on every continent and ocean” in process of “remaking 
the world,” is of one great tradition with past expansions—with 
colonial settlement, revolution, and the occupation of our conti- 
nental domain. The reviewer misses Negro history, immigrant 
history, labor history, and the history of women, among the 
main currents of growth and democracy. Would not the moment 
of universal service be a timely one to give these human elements 
proportional representation in the official chronicle? The book 
is frequently an eloquent one, and one which should serve suc- 
cessfully its double task of information and inspiration. 

The Beards have constructed their treatise on the ground that 
the idea of civilization uniquely expresses the national spirit, 
the essential core of American thought. The word and idea, 
civilization, emerged, not by accident, about the time of the 
founding of the Republic; the idea has been used and misused 
by Americans ever since as a standard, as a “world view,” by 
which to make public judgments; at essential best it implies the 
common good; it connotes man’s dignity and his power to make 
intellectual and moral progress; it is akin to the world views of 
Christianity and the Enlightenment; and it is opposed to anti- 
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rational mysticisms, fatalisms, pessimisms, and will-to-power. The 
idea of civilization is an abstract thing, but it is real, knowable, 
and useful in American life, and history is the way to understand 
it and to make it available to the common mind. 

The richest chapters are the four which describe the formula- 
tion and development of the idea of civilization, respectively, in 
the early republic, in the democratic upsurge, in the generation 
before 1914, and in the last two decades. The New England 
interest is greatest in the first and second of these, where there 
are fresh and telling presentations of the thought of the Presi- 
dents Adams, of Bancroft, Emerson, Channing, Parker, Margaret 
Fuller, and others of their place and time; the interest is still 
great in the latter two, where William James and John Dewey, 
Justice Holmes, and the New England leaders of the social gospel 
are given place. The Beards plainly love the telling of this part 
of the story. From the “asseverations” of a half-century ago, by 
such men as the founders of the American Economic Association, 
to the recent “convergence” of social thought and policy repre- 
sented by Recent Social Trends and the New Deal, men of social 
science and social conscience, like the Beards themselves, have 
effectively enlarged the theory and practice of a balanced and 
humane American civilization. 

For all its amplitude of idea and illustration, the book supplies 
only a partial history of the subject. Although, for example, New 
England contributors to the idea of civilization are recognized 
in numbers, there is no discussion of New England as such, or of 
any of the effective traditions of New England thought. It is the 
same with nearly every regional or group mind. The Beards, who 
have elsewhere so richly blended the stories of politics and eco- 
nomics into a common course of history, have in this work 
brought the record of thought into focus only at the point of the 
one objective, civilization. Thus the work, which is more generous 
than any other in presenting the data of American social thought 
in the nineteenth century, is weak in presenting the traditions 
and the impulses behind that thought. 

To the Beards, the idea of civilization has been a consolidating 
and inspiring thing, a very dynamic of national destiny and 
awareness. Seeing it as rooted in a people’s inner history, they 
regard its growth as not available for ready transplantation into 
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other lands and climates. By their standards, the Josiah Strongs, 
the Mahans, the Luces, and the Louis Finkelsteins, who have 
rushed toward “world mission under arms,” are misleaders. The 
Beards have no complacence about remaking the world, and they 
reserve brilliant irony for those who do. If, in the coming era, 
American ideals of civilization should be successfully and endur- 
ingly applied to the world at large, then The American Spirit 
would become a dated book, a humane document in the record 
of an outmoded nationalism. If the world proves less regenerate, 
then the Beards’ vision will be in proportion prophecy as well as 
history. 
Cares A. BARKER. 

Stanford University. 


Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian. By Mason Wade. (New York: 
The Viking Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 466. $4.50.) 


Mr. Wade's volume has two claims on our attention: first, that 
it is an excellent book; second, that it is the first book-length biog- 
raphy of Parkman in thirty-eight years. 

The years of eulogy following Parkman's death produced two 
biographies, one chiefly a source book, the other a study in praise 
and definition. Since then, despite several important essays in 
reinterpretation, many of the critical and practically all the bio- 
graphical questions which these two books left unanswered have 
remained still unanswered. 

Parkman has been neglected, for one reason, because his kind 
of history died with him. He wrote a history of great men, their 
lengthening shadows, and their dramatic actions; the new history, 
at which Parkman himself tried his hand in one book, was deeply 
colored by Spencer’s dictum that “the forces which mold society 
work out their results apart from, and often in spite of, the aims 
of the leading men.” In a certain sense Parkman's way of life 
died with him, too, for he outlived the great days of that society 
which Dr. Holmes called the Brahmin Caste of New England, 
and the longer he lived the more anachronistic his social philoso- 
phy became. Furthermore, he hid his life well, except for six 
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active years; the first biographers left few unused documents 
with which to illuminate his early life or the outwardly unexcit- 
ing, inwardly dramatic years he spent as an invalid or a recluse. 
Finally, the fact that his fame had solidified by the time of his 
death helped to afflict his later reputation with a kind of critical 
catalepsy. The great critical battles over Parkman were fought dur- 
ing his lifetime, chiefly over the questions of how accurately and 
fairly he treated the French Canadians and Catholics. Ten years 
after his death, he was no longer a live focus of critical difference; 
he was, as Mr. Wade says, “a monument to a vanished era”—a pic- 
ture of a great, dead author for teachers to hang on schoolroom 
walls. 

Mr. Wade’s problem has been to rescue Parkman's reputation 
from that kind of catalepsy: to put down on paper a living man 
and live problems; to weigh all the evidence that has accumulated 
in thirty-eight years and balance it against the verdicts of the 
early critics; to clear some of the mysteries and lighten some of 
the dark areas of Parkman’s life story as it was previously told. 

He has met the problem. The Parkman that emerges from his 
book is still the old heroic figure, but tempered and modified 
by Brooks, Parrington, DeVoto, and a half-century perspective. 
The book holds wisely to a critical middle ground between 
admiration for Parkman's character and skill, and awareness of 
the limitations of Parkman’s sympathies and understandings. 
The study behind the book is impressive. Mr. Wade has written 
on the basis of more information and more documents than any 
other interpreter of Parkman has ever had available. He has 
produced the richest, the most complete, and the most readable 
of the three biographies, and his book may confidently be recom- 
mended as the most useful single volume on Parkman except 
for Parkman’s own works. 

Because the book is so good, a reviewer is all the more obli- 
gated to point out exactly what it does and what it does not do. 
In the case of Mr. Wade’s book, the physical proportion of years 
to pages is indicative. Parkman’s ancestry and the first eighteen 
years of his life are given 20 pages. The next six years are given 
268 pages. The next nineteen are given 88, and the last twenty- 
seven, 46. In other words, more than half the book deals with 
six years in which Parkman kept rather full record of his travels 
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around America and Europe. Mr. Wade has made his greatest 
contribution here, for he has been able to base his account on 
Parkman’s own notes of his travels, notably on the diaries of 
the Oregon Trail trip. 

His contribution to our understanding of the other sixty-four 
years is not of the same order. He has not greatly illuminated the 
years of youth or the years of age. He has not set Parkman sig- 
nificantly against the social and political currents of his time. 
He has not succeeded in making Parkman’s surroundings come 
brilliantly to life—the same failing of which Theodore Parker 
accused young Parkman, “You do not tell what kind of trees, .. 
there are only trees—.” More important, he has made little addi- 
tional contribution to our understanding of the inner life of 
those years which were not written down in diaries, which were 
molten inside and ice on the outside. He says, as has been pointed 
out before, that Parkman's essential ideas were formed by the 
time he was thirty. But Parkman lived to be seventy, and his 
great productive years were the last forty. They still remain the 
least understood and the most provocative to a new biographer. 

This is to say only that Mr. Wade’s book has not done every- 
thing that it could have done, which is small thanks for a book 
that has done so much. 

Wicsur SCHRAMM. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rhode Island Colonial Money and Its Counterfeiting, 1647-1726. 
By Richard LeBaron Bowen. Contributed by Frederick Stan- 
hope Peck, Governor of the Rhode Island Society of Colonial 
Wars. (Concord, New Hampshire: Rumford Press. 1942. Pp. X, 
112.) 


In this book Mr. Bowen has written the first complete history 
of the Rhode Island Colony’s first emissions of paper money in 
the years 1710 and 1711, and of its first bank, in 1715. He has, in 
addition, explored a little-known corner of the economic history 
of Rhode Island, and, because of their close relation, of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut also. The book is, however, far more 
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than a history of Colonial money and its counterfeiting. In order 
to give the proper background for his subject, the author has 
also written a masterly resumé of the financial background and 
the system of currency prevailing in these colonies which is abso- 
lutely necessary for a full understanding of some peculiar aspects 
of the cases discussed. 

The author deals briefly with the use of wampum as a medium 
of exchange in the earliest period of the settlement, made neces- 
sary by trade with the Indians and by the lack of an orthodox 
currency, and shows how the extensive counterfeiting of the 
valuable purple wampum by the Indians, and by unscrupulous 
Englishmen, contributed perhaps to the final abandonment of 
its use as money. He then takes up the first attempts at silver 
coinage in Massachusetts and the first bills of credit issued there, 
from which he continues to the first Rhode Island Colony bank 
and bills of credit, and then passes on to the main subject—the 
counterfeiting of these Colonial bills of credit. 

For some time barter served the needs of the Colonies, in lieu 
of hard cash, so far as inter-colonial trade was concerned, but 
troubles rose rapidly, largely owing to the utterly selfish attitude 
of the Home Government, which regarded its fellow Englishmen 
overseas as a legitimate object for exploitation. The manufacture 
of necessary goods by the colonists was frowned upon and for- 
bidden; consequently the New Englanders were forced to buy 
manufactured articles in the English market, for which they 
were expected to pay in cash. This could only be obtained by 
foreign trade and the export of their raw materials, such as 
dried fish, lumber, and horses, but trade with foreign parts except 
in English bottoms was forbidden. In this dilemma the New 
Englanders hit upon the expedient of exchanging their raw 
materials for Barbados sugar, which was sent to England and 
there exchanged with the British merchants for manufactured 
articles. Thus a not very profitable commerce was carried on, 
which enabled the New England merchants to “get by.” Then 
came the long series of wars with France, beginning at the close 
of the seventeenth century, in which the Home Government 
demanded colonial assistance, and the New England colonies 
were, in fact, forced to enter the war in self-defense. 
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To fight wars, cash is needed, and cash was scarce in Rhode 
Island as elsewhere in New England. It was to meet this emergency 
that the colonial governments hit upon the expedient of a 
central bank and the issue of bills of credit. Massachusetts led 
the way in 1690, and in 1710 Rhode Island, under pressure from 
the Home Government to engage actively against the French, 
followed suit. With an unstable public credit, these bills rapidly 
deteriorated in value from day to day; more bills were issued, 
which went the same way; and New England experienced all 
the miseries of debt or paper money. The story of the New 
Englanders’ money troubles at this period may be studied with 
profit by their descendants of today. Inflation soon set in, and 
people did not know from day to day what the value of a bill 
of credit would be, except it would surely always be less. In 
these circumstances counterfeiting soon became a popular 
pastime, especially as the crudely made bills were easy to imitate. 
A counterfeit bill was an easy way to anticipate the fall in 
value of the genuine bills, and consequently, since public opinion 
did not strongly condemn the practice, offered a means of self- 
protection against the certain depreciation of the genuine ones. 
This explains why the authorities found difficulty in obtaining 
jury convictions and why otherwise respectable and solid citizens 
engaged in counterfeiting without much loss of public esteem 
and trust. 

At this period Rhode Island counterfeiting flourished in three 
centers, Newport, South Kingstown, and across the Massachusetts 
line in Rehoboth. As was logical, it began in the commercial 
capital of the Colony, Newport. One Robert Lippencott, a New- 
port sea captain and a member of a family which later became 
prominent in the Middle Colonies, was the first to bring back 
counterfeit plates from London on one of his voyages, and his 
wife, Freelove, did a tidy litle business in false notes. She was 
eventually apprehended, but the jury would not convict, and 
the Lippencotts moved to Stonington, Connecticut, which appears 
to have been a harbor of refuge for the Rhode Island counter- 
feiters. Freelove passed her plates over to a highly respected 
citizen of South Kingstown, Captain Edward Greenman, who 
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had been Speaker of the House of Deputies in 1704 and an 
Assistant in 1701 and 1702. His son, Silas, who was a justice of 
the peace, joined him in the enterprise, and they did a thriving 
business in bogus Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
notes until they were convicted in 1718 and the ring was broken 
up. No particular stigma seems to have attached to these “respec- 
table men”, for shortly afterward we find Silas receiving a certifi- 
cate of character from some of the solid men of the Colony, 
among them members of the court which had convicted him, 
when he retired to Stonington. He eventually returned to Rhode 
Island and served as deputy from Westerly in 1746 and 1749. 

By far the ablest of the early New England counterfeiters was 
a remarkable woman, Mary (Peck) Butterworth, the brains of 
a gang operating in Rehoboth, just over the line in Massachusetts. 
She was the wife of a respectable house carpenter in Rehoboth 
and a member of one of the most prominent families in town, 
being a descendant of Joseph Peck, one of the first settlers and 
the brother of the Reverend Robert Peck, the early minister at 
Hingham. Mary invented the safest way of counterfeiting, with 
a piece of linen and the skillful use of a quill pen. In this way 
she had no plates, which might incriminate her. She was also a 
good business woman and soon organized a group of “utterers” 
among the best people, one of them a Justice of the Bristol 
County, Massachusetts, Court. Mary did a large business in false 
money, and the only mistake was in telling her best customer, 
who later turned Crown evidence, too much about her methods. 
Her business was broken up about 1723, but Mary was never 
convicted. She had been too careful and she had no plates. 
As she charged high for her bills, half their face value, she must 
have made a tidy little sum out of the business. She counterfeited 
bills of credit of the Province of Massachusetts Bay and of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut for a period of seven years. During 
that period the penalty for counterfeiting was cropped ears and 
death. She reared a family of seven children, the last two twins, 
and died of old age in her eighty-ninth year, and her husband 
died of old age in his ninety-third. 

Although few convictions were secured, the combined efforts 
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of the authorities in the three colonies, by close co-operation 
and by lavish rewards to members of the counterfeiting rings 
who would turn Crown evidence, at last succeeded in abating 
somewhat the counterfeiting evil. 

One interesting point brought out in connection with the 
Butterworth group is the new light shed upon the early history 
of Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Noble, an Irishman, and afterwards 
a distinguished magistrate and soldier in the District of Maine. 
Noble, a young man twenty-three years of age, worked for Mary's 
husband and was caught uttering one of Mary's bills in Newport. 
He escaped conviction by the skin of his teeth and left Rehoboth 
for Maine, where an honorable and distinguished career awaited 
him. He was killed twenty-three years later in the French and 
Indian War while in command of the English troops at the 
battle of Minas, Nova Scotia, 28 January 1746/7. He left notable 
descendants, among them the late General Charles Devens, of 
Civil War fame, United States Attorney General during the 
administration of Rutherford B. Hayes, and a judge of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 

A striking feature of the book is the excellent series of gene- 
alogies of the principal persons involved, collected at the end 
of the volume. These greatly clarify the reader’s understanding 
of the ramifications of the groups engaged in counterfeiting, 
and serve to prove this reviewer's contention that local history 
cannot be written without a thorough knowledge of the genea- 
logical history of a community. 

One cannot help being impressed with the tremendous amount 
of original research that preceded the writing of this book, and 
no one can appreciate better than this reviewer the difficulties 
of original Rhode Island research at Newport, where the British 
carried away the original records during the Revolutionary War, 
so that outside of Colonial and Court records the period in 
Newport history between 1639-1780 is almost a blank. Many of 
the names mentioned in these early counterfeiting cases have 
been heretofore unknown. 

This book is a scholarly model of the manner in which local 
source history should be written. The author seldom intrudes 
his opinions upon the reader, and when he does so he fortifies 
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his statements with chapter and verse. For the most part he 
lets the original records tell their own story. Consequently his 
work will be indispensable to future historians of the econofnic 
and social life of Colonial New England. The book, which is 
furnished with a good index, is most attractively produced, as 
was to be expected from a product of the Rumford Press. It is 
beautifully illustrated with fourteen illustrations published for 
the first time. An unusual feature is the mounted engravings 
of the Colony of Rhode Island bills of credit struck off from the 
original 1715, plates. 

In so carefully documented a monograph it is difficult to find 
flaws; some few points may, however, be noted. When on page 20 
the author states that at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Rhode Island had no direct trade with England but that the 
English trade passed through Massachusetts Bay, the statement 
seems too sweeping. Although he has the authority of Governor 
Cranston’s report to the English Board of Trade, it is evident 
that Cranston, for certain reasons, was singing low. There is 
considerable evidence that Rhode Island at this time had a 
direct and flourishing trade with London. Mr. Bowen's footnotes 
upon persons mentioned in the text, while full and admirable 
as regards persons in and about Providence and Rehoboth, 
might have, in some cases, been more informative about persons 
elsewhere. An example of this will be found in the note on Simon 
Pease (62), about whom the author says “little is known.” A good 
deal could be written about this eminent Newport merchant, who 
was one of the original incorporators of Rhode Island College, 
now Brown University. The splendid picture of Simon Pease by 
Feake is now in the possession of a descendant in New York. But 
these are but tiny flaws in such a perfect model of how local source 
history should be written. This is all the more remarkable when 
one considers that the author is not a historian of the academic 
variety, but a busy manufacturer engaged on important war 
work and that the book is the product of his spare time. This 
important contribution to history should give the author a high 
place among our recognized New England historians. 


G. ANDREws Moriarty. 
Ogunquit, Maine. 
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Zones of International Friction: the Great Lakes Frontier, Can- 
ada, the West Indies, India, 1748-1754. By Laurence Henry 
Gipson. The British Empire before the American Revolution, 
Volume V. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. Pp. xlviii, 352, 
lix. $5.00.) 


The uniqueness of Mr. Gipson’s survey of the British Empire 
arises from the fact that he has devoted more than 1500 pages to 
a description of its widely dispersed parts, as they appeared in the 
six years 1748-1754. In the five volumes now published he has not 
surveyed the Empire from a single angle of vision. He has rather 
moved from area to area and has written as one who looks upon 
a scene at close range. In general, his method emphasizes the 
external aspects of life. His preoccupation with the geographical 
conditions of many localities, with public institutions, with iso- 
lated scenes in which actors and actions are not vividly portrayed, 
with trade statistics, and with details of diplomatic negotiations— 
all this gives a total effect of diversity. The study lacks a center. 
The unifying theme is the presence of the British flag in far-flung 
possessions. Yet Mr. Gipson has not explained the forces which 
animated British expansion or the principles which guided Brit- 
ish policy. Neither has he described adequately the work of the 
men, principally merchants and officials, who kept the different 
parts of the Empire in touch with Britain. Each area is presented 
mainly as an isolated region. One fails to see how and why the 
Empire operated as a unit, how each area was connected, directly 
or indirectly, with Britain, why the various members were 
esteemed by British statesmen, or how each contributed its part 
to the strength of the parent state. Inasmuch as many of the col- 
onies served Britain indirectly, by means of their trade with other 
regions, Mr. Gipson’s failure to show clearly the relations of the 
areas with one another is partly responsible for the lack of unity 
in the study. 

Readers will doubtless differ as to the emphasis which should 
be given to the various parts of the Empire. But can one justify 
the allotment to Massachusetts of only two-thirds of the space 
which has been assigned to Nova Scotia? Can one justify a scheme 
of proportion which gives the Iroquois more pages than all India 
receives? In his effort to describe conditions existing in 1750, 
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Mr. Gipson has found it necessary to make many excursions into 
the past. In Volume V he has presented several somewhat ex- 
tended histories—of the Iroquois country, Nova Scotia, the Neu- 
tral Islands, and India. Such surveys, however, are too brief to 
be comprehensive; and the subjects are too large to permit inten- 
sive treatment and too well known to afford much opportunity 
for original contributions. These background chapters further 
impair the unity of the work by obscuring the situations which 
existed in 1750. 

If the five volumes possess a unity, it derives from Mr. Gipson’s 
obvious sympathy for the British Empire. The chapter on Nova 
Scotia, which has the effect of exonerating Britain for her treat- 
ment of the French settlers, ends just before it reaches the climax 
of the story—the removal of the Acadians. Chapter X, “Efforts 
to Save the Peace,” leads to the conclusion that the chief respon- 
sibility for the appeal to arms “must lie at the door of the French 
Ministry, through its inability to understand, or at least its un- 
willingness to acknowledge, the plain implications flowing out 
of previous international covenants solemnly entered into by 
the French Crown” (352). This statement comes as a surprise, 
for on page 350 Mr. Gipson has imputed the responsibility for 
war to popular emotion. Peace, he says, succumbed in 1756 be- 
cause the two rivals felt that they had a mission “to hold in trust 
for future generations the heart of a great continent... . For, 
while the concept of national mission may be in the first instance 
a pure rationalization and therefore subject to modification and 
adjustment by rational processes, there may come a time when, 
captured by popular sentiment and therefore arrayed in emotional 
garb, it is no longer subject to control by logic; for it no longer 
dwells in that realm in which the laws of logic operate—it is now 
perhaps an irrational expression of national aspiration. ... Men 
die for their faith, seldom for their logic.” 

Do these statements mean that European statesmen were ra- 
tional and that the people were irrational? If so, to the latter 
belongs the immediate blame for war. There is, however, no evi- 
dence in the volumes that popular pressure, in either England 
or France, had much to do with the beginnings of the Seven Years’ 
War. At any rate, as Mr. Gipson sees it, British imperial states- 
men were not at fault. 
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In view of the maze of detail into which Mr. Gipson leads the 
reader, one judges that the fifth volume will be useful mainly 
to specialists. The chapters which pertain to the northern areas 
take rank behind the studies of Osgood, Brebner, Wrong, and 
Parkman (incidentally, Mr. Gipson indicates no debt to Park- 
man’s writings). The discussion of Anglo-French diplomacy, 
1748-1756, does not refer to the recent work of W. L. Dorn. The 
chapter “Rivals for the Carnatic” fails to attain noteworthy clar- 
ity. The principal contributions appear in the two chapters on 
the Albany Congress, which give an admirable summary, and 
in the chapter “East of Good Hope,” which presents a concise 
sketch of the origins of the English interest in India. These three 
chapters will probably be the most useful to American readers. 

Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Down-East Spirituals and Others. Collected and edited by George 
Pullen Jackson. (New York: J. J. Augustin. 1943. Pp. 296. 
$5.50.) 


George Pullen Jackson was a veritable pioneer when he un- 
covered the origin of hundreds of the “back-country” hymns of 
the South, and settled once and for all their ancient lineage. In 
doing so he threw something of a bombshell into the ranks of 
those who asserted that many of the songs had come to us from 
Africa via the Negro. The description of these songs and the 
people who sang them were presented in Professor Jackson’s first 
book, White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands. Later, the author 
catalogued and published two-hundred and fifty of the songs in 
Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America. 

In his third book, recently issued, Professor Jackson leaves the 
South and turns his attention to the Northeast, and presents the 
contents of the old singing-books that were used in New York 
and New England. After examining the evidence as to how these 
songs were spread through the country, the author concludes 
that it was primarily among the Baptists that the folk-hymn- 
singing tradition came to Western shores over two hundred years 
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ago, and that the Baptists spread the tradition first in the North- 
east—New England, New York, New Jersey, and parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. Later, they were carried to the Southeast and the “Western 
Territory,” where they became what Professor Jackson calls “the 
song-tinder for the Great Revival of 1800.” He believes that this 
“song-tinder” consisted of the old Baptist hymns (originally 
printed without tunes), which were sung to folk-tunes. 

The hymns, with tunes, in Professor Jackson’s collection are 
divided into three classifications: sixty religious ballads, includ- 
ing carols and songs of farewell, religious experience, and exhor- 
tation, intended chiefly for individual singing; one hundred and 
fifty-two folk-hymns, songs of praise for assemblages; and eighty- 
eight revival spiritual songs. 

From many of these songs it is apparent that the revivalists 
were aware of the accusation that they appropriated secular melo- 
dies, and sometimes the actions of the “lewd and drunken,” in 
their expression of religion. One of the songs, appearing first in 
Ingalls’ Christian Harmony (1805), meets the issue squarely, with 
ingenious rationalization: 


Enlisted in the cause of sin, 

Why should good be evil? 

Music, alas, too long has been 

Press’d to obey the devil. 

Drunken or lewd or light the lay, 

Flows to their souls’ undoing, 

Widen’d and strew’d with flowers the way, 
Down to eternal ruin. 


Who, on the part of God, will rise, 
Innocent sounds recover; 

Fly on the prey and seize the prize, 
Plunder the carnal lover; 

Strip him of every moving strain, 
Of every melting measure; 

Music in virtue’s cause retain, 
Risk the holy pleasure. 


The whole compilation, with its annotations and explanations 
of sources and derivations, continues the reputation Professor 
Jackson has earned as one of our soundest folk-scholars. More- 
over, the contents of the book are presented with a kindly, sym- 
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pathetic humor which never stoops to ridicule, but which does 
allow a quiet chuckle on almost every page. 

The indexes and bibliography are splendidly arranged, and 
the illustrations are delightful. 





Joun Tasker Howarp. 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


The Negro in Colonial New England, 1620-1776. By Lorenzo 
Johnston Greene. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Number 494. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1942. Pp. 404. $4.50.) 


The features that drew Negroes in thousands to the plantation 
colonies were absent east of the Hudson. There, settlement of 
Negroes was only incidental to the slave trade, as, from time to 
time, it left part of its human cargoes on the inhospitable northern 
shores. Consequently the number of colored people was never 
large; by the Revolution there were fewer than 17,000 in the four 
colonies. But their adjustment to the special circumstances they 
encountered there was interesting and significant. Until recently, 
however, studies of the history of the Negro in New England were 
often burdened with overtones of the abolition argument. Tedious 
and irrelevant discussions of whether comparatively good condi- 
tions in the region outweighed Yankee guilt for complicity in the 
slave trade usually stood in the way of scientific consideration of 
the problem. Mr. Greene's creditable volume is fortunately free of 
this incubus and is therefore able, calmly and carefully, to evalu- 
ate the influence of the peculiar economic and intellectual condi- 
tions presented by colonial New England upon the institution of 
slavery. 

There is some discussion of the African trade and one chapter 
on the Free Negro, but the bulk of this study concerns the slaves 
and their role in puritan society. Successive chapters deal with 
their place in the economy, the mechanisms of control, relations 
with the law and with the master race, and the structure of the 
slave family and their position in the religious scheme. These 
lead to the conclusion that the basic condition of the Negro was 
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“that of a chattel” but that “slavery was so conditioned and modi- 
fied by the social and religious philosophy of the Puritans, that, 
in reality, it was an admixture of bondage and indentured ser- 
vice.” 

On the whole, the point is well-developed, based on careful 
and thoughtful research. The only important weakness is a lack 
of familiarity with some phases of Puritan ideas that sometimes 
leads to serious misinterpretation. Thus, the chapter on religion 
(X%) ascribes the low rate of conversion to economic and social 
factors, which were valid in the Southern colonies but could have 
been important in New England only in the Narragansett region. 
Elsewhere few Negroes were converted for the same reason that 
few Indians, or, for that matter, few whites, were. The intellectual 
process involved had so special a meaning that not many could 
qualify. Similarly, the phase of Puritan thinking which seems to 
the author “a device for making the slave content and submis- 
sive” (286) was only one aspect of the general concept of station 
which applied to all members of the society. Again, Mr. Greene 
cites the clause against Negro suffrage in the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution of 1778 as evidence of the low status of the freedmen 
(300,301) but evidently is not aware that that very clause was 
one of the important reasons why the constitution was rejected. 

Other errors are minor and do not detract seriously from the 
value of this well-written work, which summarizes competently 
large blocks of scattered material and often throws light on 
neglected corners of New England history. 


Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 


Boom Copper: The Story of the First U. S. Mining Boom. By 
Angus Murdoch. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943. 
Pp. 255- $3.00.) 


Seven years ago the author of this new book made the discovery 
that Michigan’s Keweenaw Peninsula is a land of ghost towns, 
abandoned mines, and legendary tales of boom days. During the 
time since then Mr. Murdoch has made it his hobby to trace out 
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the history of this once great copper producing region. He has 
found that in the middle years of the nineteenth century the 
mining towns of the Keweenaw Peninsula had a rough-and- 
tumble way of life that was in many respects comparable to the 
more widely known flush days in California and on the Comstock 
Lode. 

This part of the story Mr. Murdoch narrates well, and he also 
gives a good account of the settling down of these communities 
in the later years of the century, after corporate wealth from 
Boston had taken possession of some of the best mines. Mr. Mur- 
doch writes in a lively, highly informal manner that is suited to 
the picturesque yarns in which he so delights. 

After giving this picture of the colorful social life, however, 
Mr. Murdoch is content to stop. He provides very little data con- 
cerning the development of copper mining techniques. He makes 
no significant attempt to draw a comparison between the prob- 
lems and methods of the Keweenaw Peninsula and those of other 
mining areas. The financing of the mines is dealt with only when 
it offers material for sensational treatment. The sections devoted 
to transportation are sketchy, and lastly, there is only one brief 
chapter in which the social life of the miners receives a sober, 
balanced treatment. In short, Mr. Murdoch's book, like most of 
the volumes that have been written concerning California and 
the Comstock Lode, provides pleasant entertainment but only a 
limited amount of history. 

RopMAN W. Paut. 
Harvard University. 


Nathaniel William Taylor: 1786-1858. By Sidney Earl Mead. 
(Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 1942. 
Pp. xi, 259. $2.50.) 


The great wind of revivalism that swept the nation in the early 
nineteenth century blew less boisterously in New England than 
it did in other regions. To be sure, the effects of that emotional 
storm were to be notable and lasting even in New England, where 
it loosened the last underpinnings of the old orthodoxy. But no 
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one would deny that the good people of the Connecticut Valley 
came to Jesus in a far more orderly fashion than did the ranters 
and jerkers of Gaspar County, Kentucky. Somehow, in spite of 
the high pitch of excitement and the bumper crop of conver- 
sions, everything seemed to be under control. 

Mr. Mead’s very satisfactory book explains this phenomenon 
most convincingly. He shows that, indeed, everything was under 
control, from the beginning. New England's revival was not simp- 
ly an inhibited response to the general contagion of the times; 
it was, says Mr. Mead, in large measure the deliberate handiwork 
of astute minister-politicians. Dwight, Taylor, and the master 
tactician Lyman Beecher, alarmed at the upsurge of “democracy 
and infidelity” that brought Jefferson to power in Washington, 
were determined to hold the fort for Federalism and the Estab- 
lishment in New England. As the chief weapon of their counter- 
revolution, they organized a general revival of religion. Being 
sturdily convinced that Episcopalianism and religious equality 
and democracy were all stratagems of the devil, these godly poli- 
ticians held it to be self-evident that the only positive remedy for 
such backslidings would be to bring New England back to a state 
of grace by main force. For clearly, a righteous voter must support 
the Federalists. 

Of course it was not quite so simple as this. Even Lyman Beech- 
er and Nathaniel Taylor would have been a little shocked at 
such a baldly Arminian interpretation of their purposes. A Con- 
gregational minister could not at that date declare—at least not 
out loud—that unregenerate man is perfectly free at all times to 
choose God or the devil, or that ministerial exhortations, of 
themselves, can crucially affect that act of choice. But precisely 
such Arminian premises were implicit in the Beecher-Taylor 
revivalist campaign against Satan and the Democrat's “Tolera- 
tion Party.” 

The pattern of the later development of New England theology 
comes into much clearer focus as a result of Mr. Mead’s book. 
Students of this chapter of our intellectual history have been 
hard put to it to understand by what process Consistent Calvin- 
ism spawned two such unlikely offspring as Beecher and Taylor. 
For Mr. Mead the answer is that they were not Consistent Cal- 
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vinists at all; that Taylorism, paying no more than lip-service to 
the Edwardsian formulae it undermined, was in great measure 
the product of practical politics which called for Arminian means 
to a godly end. In their unabashed dependence on means of grace 
and their common-sense view of man’s “ability,” Taylor and 
Beecher—and even Timothy Dwight—are much more closely al- 
lied with the counter-current of Old Calvinism than with the 
Edwardsians they claimed as kin. This is Mr. Mead’s thesis, and 
he sustains it well. Praise is especially due him for refusing to 
confine himself within the strait jacket of pure theological his- 
tory, for refusing to treat ideas as if they existed to themselves 
and were self-propulsive. His book is much more than a biog- 
raphy of Nathaniel Taylor; it is also a social history of ideas. 
BERNARD R. Bowron. 

Harvard University. 
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The Free Produce Movement: A Quaker Protest against Slavery. 
By Ruth Ketring Nuermberger. Historical Papers of the Trin- 
ity College Historical Society, Series XXV. (Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 147. $1.00.) 


In this workmanlike and exhaustively documented monograph 
a little-known phase of the antislavery movement is exposed to 
view. The boycott of slave-produced goods began as the individual 
“concern” of certain eighteenth-century Friends, of whom John 
Woolman is best known to the world. It grew from an individual 
to a corporate protest with the formation of free produce societies; 
in the three decades following 1826 twenty-six such bodies sprang 
up, some of them maintaining stores at which only free-labor 
products were sold. At its height the movement embraced many 
non-Quaker abolitionists, including William Lloyd Garrison; but 
as abolitionism moved on to more radical measures, the free 
produce movement tended to become again an exclusively Quaker 
affair. It was naturally strongest where Quakerism was strongest— 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia and in the Middle West— 
although there was some agitation among the Friends of New 
England Yearly Meeting, and short-lived free produce societies 
appeared in Vermont and Maine. 

Like colonization, the quiet boycott of slave-grown products 
fell into the background as the abolition movement approached 
flood tide. A non-violent method of opposing slavery, it was not 
drastic enough to satisfy those abolitionist zealots whose intem- 
perate methods were rapidly driving their countrymen into an 
impasse from which violence was to be the only escape. Undoubt- 
edly the Friends had a prevision of the cruel dilemma which Lin- 
coln was to recognize when the Civil War came: “On principle 
and faith opposed to both war and oppression, they [the Quakers] 
can only practically oppose oppression by war.” Intransigent in 
their opposition to slavery, but committed to peaceful methods, 
they chose the path of non-violence. Mrs. Nuermberger has done 
well to rescue from oblivion this story of their corporate protest 
against slavery. 


FREDERICK B. TOLLEs. 
Swarthmore College. 
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“Don’t Give up the Ship.” A Catalogue of the Eugene H. Pool 
Collection of Captain James Lawrence. (Salem: Peabody Mu- 
seum, 1942. Pp. ix, 82. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


The purpose of this handsome catalogue is well stated by Dr. 
Pool, the owner of the collection, in his Foreword: “that the items 
of the collection ... should be recorded lest they be lost or de- 
stroyed by reason of the present uncertain conditions.” As the 
reader turns the pages of the volume, the importance of such a 
permanent record becomes clear. There are a brief biography 
of Lawrence and a review of the events that led up to the War 
of 1812. Then follows a list of the items in the collection, with 
a brief description and history of each: Letters anc Manuscripts, 
Pictures, Models, and finally Personal Memorabilia, a category 
which contains such objects as chairs, silver, swords, china, and 
the like. The bibliography is full and the index good. Altogether 
the book is a valuable contribution to the history of our Navy. 

Henry C. KITTREDGE. 
St. Paul’s School. 


Lexington to Fallen Timbers, 1775-1794. Episodes from the Earli- 
est History of our Military Forces. By Randolph G. Adams and 
Howard H. Peckham. Foreword by Colonel William A. Ganoe, 
U.S.A. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1942. Pp. 41. 
Illustrated. Paper, $.50; boards, $1.00.) 


This very attractive brochure, whose reproductions of valuable 
original maps and papers in the Clements Library provide the 
materials for its rapid review of our Revolution, conveys a lesson 
in preparedness. In his foreword Colonel Ganoe warns his stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan Officers’ Training Corps 
against the nationalistic, economic, and social interpretations of 
history which led us straight to Pearl Harbor and Corregidor. 

The lessons of the book are indirect. The significant orders, 
dispatches, and reports at first seem to display merely the pic- 
turesqueness of the Revolution. The order that sent the redcoats 
to Concord, letters by Greene and Washington, Burgoyne’s report 
of his surrender (Cornwallis’s, too), and Arnold's offer to betray 
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West Point—these all dramatize that old story. But the British 
spy’s map of Valley Forge recalls the sufferings of our army, due 
to neglect by Congress. The same neglect is shown in the story 
of the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line, when men without pay, 
clothing, or food began to march to protest to Congress, but 
turned on two British agents sent to seduce them, and hanged 
them. And one great lesson of the war, the folly of depending 
on militia, is shown not only by the manuscript of Baron Steu- 
ben’s “Instructions,” which first gave Washington a real army, 
but also by the final papers in the booklet. After the peace, ignor- 
ing all lessons of the war, Congress reduced the army to almost 
nothing. St. Clair’s mutinous militia led to his crushing defeat 
by the Indians; but Wayne’s two years of training made out of 
the same sort of men a force that similarly crushed the Indians 
at Fallen Timbers, and at last brought about the British evacua- 
tion of military posts ceded to us eleven years before. 

Military historians know that after each war we have forgotten 
its lessons, to be caught unprepared by the next one. Shall we 
forget again? 

ALLEN FRENCH. 
Concord. 


Anticipation. By Richard Tickell. Reprinted from the first edi- 
tion, London, 1778. With an introduction, notes, and bibliog- 
raphy of Tickell’s writings by L. H. Butterfield. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 97. $1.50.) 


Three days before the first debate of the House of Commons in 
1778-79, there appeared in London a pamphlet called Anticipa- 
tion. The name was pat: the little volume was a satiric version of 
what, by its author’s guess, would be said when the House met. 
It was instantly popular and quickly ran through many editions, 
but Mr. Butterfield’s is the first to appear since 1822. It is very 
welcome for two reasons, first, because Anticipation satirizes 
much that was being said in Parliament about the American 
Revolutionary campaign, and second, because it is clever enough 
literary satire to be read with pleasure even by those who care 
little about what British politicians said of the war in America. 
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The mannerisms, the inconsistencies, the pomposities, and the 
trivialities of the speakers whom Tickell satirizes are amusing 
because they apply about as well to modern speakers in modern 
legislative assemblies as to the House of Commons in the eight- 
eenth century. Mr. Randolph G. Adams, in his foreword to Mr. 
Butterfield’s work, has a pleasant note on the likeness between 
the “bumbling follies” of legislatures of the past and those of the 
present. 

To his reprint of the text of Anticipation Mr. Butterfield has 
added a good introduction on Tickell, an excellent bibliography 
of his writings, and notes clarifying allusions in the text. The 
King’s Crown Press (a division of the Columbia University Press), 
“organized for the purpose of making certain scholarly material 
available at minimum cost,” with “every reasonable economy 
except such as would interfere with a legible format,” has been 
better than its word, and has given this book a typographical dress 
which is not only legible but attractive. 

K. B. M. 


New England Community Statistical Abstracts. Statistical, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Data for 175 New England Cities and Towns 
Prepared for the Industrial Development Committee of the 
New England Council. Compiled by Ralph G. Wells and John 
S. Perkins. (Boston: Bureau of Business Research, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration. 1942. Pp. 368. $6.50.) 


This is the third edition of a useful compendium of current 
statistical material relating to 175 New England cities and towns. 
Each municipality is treated in a two-page abstract which con- 
veniently summarizes population characteristics, social data (li- 
braries, hospitals, education), and a wide range of economic in- 
formation. The statistics generally deal with the decade up to 
1940. 


O. H. 
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The books listed below have been received by the New England 
Quarterly through the generosity of authors or publishers. Limi- 
tation of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titles are 
printed for the convenience of readers of the Quarterly who may 
be interested in them. 


Barzun, Jacques, and others, The Interpretation of History. Ed- 
ited with an introduction by Joseph R. Strayer. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1943. Pp. 186. $2.50.) 

The essays which make up this volume are “History, Popular 
and Unpopular” (Jacques Barzun); “The Science of History” 
(Hajo Holborn); “The Economic Impact on History” (Her- 
bert Heaton); “Biography and History” (Dumas Malone); and 
“Theology of History” (George La Piana). 

Charvat, William, and Michael Kraus, William Hickling Pres- 
cott. (New York: American Book Company. 1943. Pp. cxlii, 
466. $1.50.) 

A volume in the useful American Writers Series, containing 
good selections and a valuable introduction and bibliography. 

Forbes, Esther, A Mirror for Witches. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1943. Pp. 214. $2.50.) 

A reprint of a novel on seventeenth-century New England. 

Kulischer, E. M., Planned Migration and the International La- 
bour Office. Reprinted from World Economics, January, 1943. 

Malin, James C., John Brown and the Legend of ’56. American 
Philosophical Society, Memoirs, Volume XVII. (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society. 1942. Pp. xii, 794. $5.00.) 

An exhaustive, critical examination of the real and legendary 
John Brown with reference to his activities in Kansas. 

Rhode Island History. Volume II, Number 1. (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Society. January, 1943.) 

The leading article, by W. G. Roelker, “Samuell Gerton’s 
Master Stroke,” deals with Gorton’s treaty with the Indians in 
1644. This issue of Rhode Island History contains also an article 
on “The Scott Family Needle Work” by Richard LeBaron 
Bowen, and the first installment of a condensed version of an 
unpublished history, “The Civic and Architectural History of 
Providence,” by John H. Cady. 
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Volume II, Number 2. (Providence: Rhode Island 
Historical Society. April, 1943.) 

The leading article, by Paul F. Gleeson, is “Attacks by Al- 
gerian Pirates Create Demand for American Navy.” Mr. Bow- 
en's “The Scott Family Needle Work” is continued, and the 
remainder of the issue is given to shorter contributions and to 
the reports of the Director, Librarian, and Treasurer of the 


Stevens, Harry R., Six Twenty, Margaretta Hunt and the Baker- 
Hunt Foundation. (Covington, Kentucky: Baker-Hunt Foun- 
dation. 1942. Pp. x, 131.) 

The story of the Baker-Hunt Foundation in Covington. 
Margaretta Baker Hunt came from a Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, family. 

Vermont Historical Society, Proceedings. New Series, Volume XI, 

Number 1 (March, 1943. $.75.) 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Ricnarp M. Dorson, a student of American folk humor, con- 
tributed an essay on the stage Yankee to the September, 1940, 
New England Quarterly. 


Tuomas H. Jounson, of the Lawrenceville School faculty, is edi- 
tor of the Poetical Works of Edward Taylor (1939). 


Eucene P. Linx is Professor of Sociology in Winthrop College, 
South Carolina. 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE A. MANNING, of Columbia University, is an 
authority on the Slavonic languages and literatures. 


Howakrp C. Rice, of the Romance Language Department at Har- 
vard, is on leave with the Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information. 


MADELEINE STERN is author of a Life of Margaret Fuller (1942). 


J. Westey THomas is a member of the Department of English 
in Washington and Jefferson College. 


Rosert WITHINGTON is Professor of English in Smith College. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH 


A number of author's corrections of inaccuracies in the original 
manuscript of “Emerson as American Scripture” were unfortu- 
nately overlooked at the time of printing. Those involving mis- 
quotations from Emerson are included here. (A small number 
of reprints with the corrected text are available for sale.) 


Page 92, line 5, for 474, read 374. 

Page 92, line 11, for roots, read root. 

Page 92, line 14, for This, read That. 

Page 93, line 2, before moral law, insert the. 

Page 93, line 17, for bury the dead, read bury their dead. 

Page 96, line 30, for Let the poet, read But let him. 

Page 97, line 19, after there is, insert always. 

Page 97, line 20, before is wrong, insert than that. 

Page 98, lines 20 and 21, before mind, insert the. 

Page 98, line 26, for and the, read . . . . And, in fine, the. 

Page 100, line 15, for rests, read stands. 

Page 100, line 17, after studious, insert of thought. 

Page 101, line 8, for one-man-revolution, read one-man revolution. 

Page 102, line 7, for associations, read association. 

Page 102, lines 30 and 31, for The fig tree looking on the fig tree 
becomes fruitful, read A fig tree, looking on a fig 
tree, becometh fruitful. 

Page 104, line 1, for relation, read proportion. 

Page 104, line 4, for nature, read Providence. 

Page 104, line 30, for 99-100, read roo. 

Page 105, line 3, after guns, insert should. 

Page 105, line 13, after all things, insert and all persons. 
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